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THE WHEAT CROP. 


We regret to state that the appearance of the wheat 
crop in Western New York, is very unfavorable. We 
mentioned last month that it was by no means promis- 
ing; and, since that time, the dry and cold weather 
has been very injurious to it. We dislike all croak- 
ing, but we speak advisedly when we assert that the 
wheat crop of Western New York will not be mae 
than half an average one. 

Knowing the deep interest which our readers feel in 
this matter, we have taken considerable pains to obtain 
correct information respecting it, from different parts 
of the country, so that we cannot be mistaken. 

In Wheat and, Gen. Harmon informs us, that, in his 
opinion, the average yield will not exceed 10 or 12 
bushels per acre. Many pieces are so backward and 
so much killed that noxious weeds (Red Root and Shep- 
herds’ Purse) have taken entire possession of the ground 
and the wheat can hardly be seen. 

Mr. Myron Avams, of Bloomfield, informs us, that 
in his town, the prospect is still worse ; and that many 
fielis of wheat could be purchased there for a little 
moe than one dollar per acre. 

In Mendon and Henrietta, the prospect is a little 
better, but by no means good. 

In Greece, Mr. Lancworruy informs us, wheat 
looks very bad, and cannot possibly yield more than 
half a crop. 

The Ontario Repository, of May 30, says :—*‘ The 
wheat crop in this vicinity, is unpromising , so much 
so, that several of our farmers have plowed over a 
portion of their ficlds for other crops. The wheat 
sowed last fall, before the rainy season in September 
set in, it is thought will yield moderately ; but much 
of that sowed after the wetspell, is of a thinand sickly 
growth, and promises hardly enough to pay for har- 
vesting. ’ 

The LeRoy Gazette, of the 30th May, speaking of 
the wheat crop in Genesee county, says :—'‘ Some pie- 
cesin this vicinity look well, promising an average 
yield ; in Byron and some parts of Bergen, wheat looks 
very well ; but in the south part of this county, crops 
leok rather s!im, owing to the severe wint r. Taking 
Genesee and Wyoming together, itis believed the yicid 
will be far short of an average crop.” 

From along the iine of the canal throuzh Orleans 
and Niagara counties, we learn that while some pie- 
ces looks well, others 1 ok so bad, that the prevailing 
opinion is that not more than half an average crop 
vill be realized. The embryo heads of the wheat in 
this region are found, on examination, to be unusually 
short, owing, doubtless, to the drought and cold of the 
Past month. 

The Present prospects for Indian corn, in this re. 
gion, are even worse than for wheat ; but there is still 
ume enough for this crop on warm soils. 
F~apmorsamga Se wheat crop in other States are 
ane al n hio, Pennsylvania and Michigan, 

“4001S, it 1» sai. to look very promising ; 











in some other States quite the reverse. We give a 


few extracts from exchange papers. 


VIRGINIA.—The appearance of the wheet and rye cropsin some 
parts of Virginia, is very unfavorable. The Hessein Fly is returning 
and will destroy many fields. There is to be seen, occasionally, a 
good field of wheat, but where one such is to be found, there are 
several of the opposite character. 

The Rockingham Register says : “‘ The wheat crop in this coun- 
ty has greatly improved in impearance, within a few weeks past.” 

The Winchester Virginian remarks that the sameis true toa good 
extent, in regard to the growing crop, in Frederick and the adjoin- 
ing counties. 

MARYLAND.—The Queen Anne’s county Telescope states that 
the Fly is commitiing great havoc in the wheat ficlds in that 
county. The cut worm is also at work upon the corn. 

The Chestertown News of May 20th, says : 

Within the past weck, the old destroyer, the Hessein Fly, has 
made its appearance among the wheat fields of our country, and is 
doing considerable injury. \ heat, generally, is not promising, a 
consider: ble quantity having been winter-killed, and owing to the 
unparalleled drought of Inst autumn, a good deal never vegetated. 

PENNSYLVANIA —Chester county.—The winter grain gener- 
ally looks weli and gives reasonable expectation of a full average 
crop.— West Chester Ex. 

Lancatter—The prospects of a fine crop of wheat and Rye are 
very flattering,-—Jntel. 

Berks—The fields in this county give every indication of a plen- 
teous harvest.—Reading Gaz 

ILLINOIS.—Warsaw, May 12.—The wheat though much injured 
is not frozen out to the extent that was expected. The late rains 
have been quite beneficial, and many fields of which there had been 
but little hope, are now quite green,— Signal, 

IOWA.—Wheat.—The prospect of a full crop of wheat in this 
vic nity and the mining district, has never been better. The com- 
plsint is general in other parts of the Territory that it is mostly de- 
stroyed.— Dubuque Express. 

MICHIGAN.—From every portion of the state we receive most 
cheering accounts of the prospects of the wheat crop. Senator Cust, 
from Livingston county, informs us that in his section they had ne- 
ver looked better since his residence in the state.— Detroit Adverti- 
ser, of May 25. 

OH1O.—We are glad to learn from different parts of the country 
that the wheat crops this year promises to be morc than au average. 
—Circleville Watchman. 

Tue Season AND THE Crops In ENGLAND.—There is every pros- 
pect of a very early and abundant crop this year. From the mild- 
ness of the winter, the wheat was more forward at the beginning of 
April thin it usually is at the end of that month, and the abundant 
rains and occasional genial weather which we have since had, have 
caused it to advance, notwithstanding a few checks from frosty 
nights. The spring corn, which was got into the ground almost as 
well as the wheat, is also beginuing to show itself strong and heal- 
thy, especially the oats and beans, and the grass crops look betier 
on the Ist of May than they have done for several years. There is, 
in short, a prospect of great abundance of every kind of produce, 
except, perhaps, of fruit, the blossoms of the fruit trees having suf- 
fered very much from the April frosts—Eurepean Times, May 4. 





Hints on Gardening, for June. 

We@re really ata loss, this time, to know what to say to 
our readers under this head. It is now the last day of May, 
and while we are writing our fingers are aching with cold! 
so it may well be supposed we ere not in the humor for wri- 
ting much about gardening. Some of our friends have got 
discouraged about raising any garden luxuries this year; 
and say they intend to plant their ground with potatoes as 
soon as the weather moderates. But there is no immediate 
necessity for such a determination; for there is still suffi- 
cient time for almost the usual variety and abundance of 
garden vegetables. 

Owing to the late cold and wet weather, many kinds of 
seeds have failed to vegetate; such as cucumber, melon, 
squash, sweet corn, pole beans, &c. These should be re- 
planted as soon as possible. Beets for fall and winter use, 
are better sown this month, than earlier. Radishes will 
not be good, unless the weatlicr is warm so that they grow 
rapidly. Cucumbers for pickling, may be sown any time 
this month; also, marrowfat peas for succession crops. 

As early this month as convenient, set out plants of cab« 
bage, caulifiower, broccoli, tomato, pepper, &c. The latter 
part of the month is soon enough for celery, also for winter 
cabbages. About the last of the month sow a few carly 
Dutch Turneps on any vacant spots ef rich soil. 
be done also any time next ntonth. 

Look out for weeds! they will grow at all times; and if 
not destroyed whi'e young, gardening is of but little use. 
Stir the soil often among young plants, and it will greatly 
promote their growth. 


This may 


Tue Laptes, dear souls! we fear are in rather bad hu- 
mor about these days, on account of the failure of their flow- 
erseeds. (How lucky it is for us, that we are no longer a 
seedsman!) But then they have such a happy faculty of 
enduring disappointment, and so speedily regain their tem- 


| pers, that we have no doubt a few sunny days will see them 


smiling and cheerful again. A few such days will bring up 
many seeds that have long lain dormant in the earth; and 
it is not yet too late to sow most kinds of flower seeds. 


The Weather—Prospect of Fruit. 


June 2.—The past week has been one of most extraor- 
dinary weather. May 29 and 30, cold rain—31, very cold, 
with slight fall of hail and snow in some places—Jure 1, 
snow fell early in the morning, very cold day—June 2, slight 
frost in the morning, day more moderate. 

Fears are entertained that the young fruit has sustained 
great injury; but this is not certain, as yet. We observe 
that many of the peach-trees in this region, were badly in- 
jured by the past winter, the buds on the young shoots being 
mostly killed, so that they are now naked exeept at their 
termination. 











Mr. Webb's Mill, ‘and Let = on Making Sugar from 
Corn-Stalks, 


The above cut is a representation of Mr. Webb's mill, as 
described in our last, p. 69. The following letter from Mr. 
Webb, with Mr. Colman’s introductory remarks, should 
have appeared last month. They will be read with interest: 

Mr. Cotman has to thank friend Weer, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, for a valuable article on sugar from the stalks of 
Indian corn. Mr. Wess has just claims, as far as our 
knowledge goes, of being the first successful experimenter 
in this matter, and we have no doubt immense benefits will 
accrue to the country from this most important discovery. 
It is not new to have obtained molasses or syrup in this 
way. This was frequently done during the period of the 
American Revolution ; but no successful attempt was ever 
made to granulate and crystalize it. This Mr. Wes has 
succeeded in doing; and likewise in determining the time 
when the sap of the plant can be used to the best advan- 
tage. At what epense the sugarcan be made, Mr. Wesn’s 
communication does not state; but we do not understand it 
to be an expensive process. 

It is a great thing that every farmer can make his own 
sugar, an innocent and a healthful luxury, and now forma- 
ing not an inconside:able item in his domestic expenses. 
Whether it can be a matter of profit to farmers on the sea- 
shore, or accessible to our great commercial marts, where 
the expense of producing the corn is much greater, and 
sugar from, tlie cane-sugar states is mach cheaper than in 
the interior, cannot be determined without many more ex- 
periments than have yet been made; but to farmers in the 
interior, in the great West, where Indian corn is produced 
in the most profuse abundance and with the greatest ease, 
and where the price of sugar, from the expenses of trans- 
portation, is necessarily high, the obtaining of sugar from 
corn-stalks must be of incalculable advantage. 

We have heen favored with a specimen of Mr. Wenn’s 
corn sugar, and we are confident in saying that it is as good 
as any sugar of the same description. It has not that spe- 
cific or peculiar taste, which has been always objected to in 
the unrefined sugar from beets. 

Wixminaton, Feb. 29, 1843. 

Mr. Cotman,—Dear Sir, As you wished to know somes 








thing more about the samples of maize or corn sugar you 
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received from me, Iwill briefly state the process employed 
in their manufacture. By using the same means, every far- 
mer may easily provide himself with all the sugar he may 
require for home consumption. 

In order to secure the very best results, it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to employ the most complete machinery, sec- 
onded by that kind of knowledge and skill which can only 
be acquired by experience. But it does not follow from 
this, that simpler arrangements may not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be preferably employed. A scientific manufac- 
turer, with his costly apparatus, could easily make much 
finer sugar and in larger proportion from the maple juice, 
than is generally done by farmers; but this does not prove 
that every one who now boils maple juice, would find it ex- 
pedient to change his present fixtures for the more improved 
machinery. 

The household manufacture of sugar is one which I would 
rejoice to see generally introduced throuzh the country. 
Very few persons are aware of the enormous destruction of 
human life involved in the present production of this article 
from the cane. Ignorance of the matter, however, dces not 
lessen its enormity. The dictates of humanity and justice, 
therefore, as well as those of sound pecuniary policy, will 
unite in advancing the great object of introducing this im- 
portant home manufacture. 

There have been many attempts in different parts of the 
country, the past season, to make sugar from corn; but I 
have heard of no case of success) Every one made good 
molasses ; but their syrup would not crystalize. The cause 
of failure was undoubtedly the same with all, and all may 
easily avoid it in future. The whole operation, in fact, is 
as simple in its details and as certain in its result, as the 
-making of cider and apple-sauce from apples. 

You take the juice of corn-stalks which have ripened 
without producing grain; place it over the fire, with the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of lime-water or milk of lime; 
and carefully skim it just before boiling commences. The 
evaporation is continued, taking off the scum as it rises, and 
taking care to avoid injuring the syrup by too much heat ; 
until a portion taken between the thumb and finger may be 
made, by quickly separating them, to draw a thread several 
inches in length. The degree of density to which the syrup 
is reduced, will vary according to the skill with which the 
previous operations have been conducted ; but the only evil 
likely to result from small mistakes on this point, (or in the 
qnantity of lime used in desecation,) will be to increase the 
proportion of molasses in the product, at the expense of the 
sugar. For domestic porposes, the result will not much 
lessen its value. When the syrup is sufficiently boiled, as 
above indicated, it may be poured into any convenient ves- 
sels to crystallize; but it should not be allowed to cool be- 
low 85 or 90 degrees, until the whole process of crystalli- 
zation and draining is finished. The sugar will form a crust 
on the surface, which is to be broken from time to time, and 
mixed with the rest. When it ceases to form, the sugar is 

yeady to drain. This operation is generally effected in con- 
ical wooden moulds holding about one hundred pounds; 
but it can be done more economically and completely by an- 
other plan presently to be described. 

A few words will explain the difficulty which has been so 
generally experienced by those who have attempted to make 
sugar inthis way. If more than three hours are allowed to 
elapse from the time the juice is pressed out until it has 
done boiling, there will be no certainty about the syrup crys- 
tallizing; or if sugar does form, it will be small in quantity 
and separated with difficulty from the molasses. Other 
things being equal, the perfection of the result will be in 
proportion to the celerity of the operations. Immediately 
after the stalk is cut, the formation of mucilage commences 
in the juice, and every moment of delay makes if more and 
more mucilaginous. This foreign matter cannot afterward 
be entirely separated; and if it exist in any considerable 
quantity, crystallization cannot take place. All this, how- 
ever, is no disadvantage; for it happens that the kind of 
furnace boilers necessary to effect the quickest evaporation, 
are the cheapest in construction and the most economical in 
respect to fuel. They may be made of copper or sheet-iron. 
The first or desecating kettles, of which there must be two, 
should not be larger than to hold conveniently all the juice 
which your mill will run off in one hour. It would be better 
if they were but half this size, so as to clarify every half 
hour; but in that case more of them would be required. 
These pans, not being intended for evaporation, should have 
adepth equal to their diameter. The principal pan for 


evaporation must be flat bottomed, from two to three feet 
in width, and not more than six inches in depth. Its length 
should be such that it will not be necessary to let into it at 
any one time, more juice than will cover the bottom 2 or 3 
inches deep. The juice is admitted at one end of the pan, 
from the desecating kettles, as fast as it is clarified; and 
when sufficiently concentrated, is drawn off through a cock 
at the other end. Two other smaller pans will be necessa- 
ry. in which to finish the boiling. They must also be flat- 
bottomed, somewhat deeper than the last; and the sides 
should slope outwards with a considerable angle, to guard 
against boiling over. It is necessary, with the latter pans, 
to have some arrangement by which the syrup, when sulfi- 
ciently boiled, may be instantly taken off the fire without 
danger of burning. This is usually done, if they are too 
large to lift off by hand, with a rope and pulley, by means 
of which one end of the pan is raised, and its contents dis- 
charged over a beak at the opposite end. 

All these kettles may be set in a range overthe same fire; 
and if the situation will admit, they may be so contrived that 
the juice will run from one to another. These plans effect 
a great economy of labor and fuel; but it is evident that, on 
commencing, there will not be juice to fill all the pans; and 
unless some precaution is used, they will be liable to injury 
from the fires, until their turn comes to be filled with juice. 
To prevent this, sore water may be put into them, and 
emptied out as they may be wanted; or you may have side 
doors along the furnace, by which fire may be introduced 
where you want it, until fully under operation, when they 
must be tightly closed. 

The juice, on coming from the mill, should run into a re- 
ceiver of capacity equal to one of the desecating kettles, so 
that the latter can be filled without delay. Should it be 
acid, (which may sometimes happen,) no lime must be used, 
but a solution of sa:-soda added until it is neutral. Acidity 
in the juice may be detected by litmus paper, which it turns 
red; or by its curdling milk when boiled with it. For 
draining the sugar, a metallic strainer, or, in default of this, 
one made of tow, linen, or other coarse material, is spread: 
in the evaporating pan, four inches from the bottom, and 
secured in position by cross pieces, &c., &ce. On this 
strainer the sugar is spread two or three inches thick, and 
covered to exclude the dust and confine the heat. A very 
gentle fire is then made in the furnace, of tan, saw-dust, or 
charcoal, so as to raise the temperature in the pan to about 
100 degrees. In this situation the sugar will drain com- 
pletely in a few hours. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my carnest hopes for 
the successful carrying out of your intentions in visiting 
Europe. There is no employment more noble than that of 
diffusing knowledge among men. You will have alf€he en- 
couragement growing out of this exalted consideration: aud 
T am confident that we shall reap a rich harvest from your 
exertions, The ways and means by which the farmers of 
Britain are enubled to support their almost incredible bur- 
dens, cannot fail to read us instructive lessons in the art and 
mystery of cultivating and improving the soil. 

With the highest respect, 
To Henry Cotman. WM. WEBB. 





The Curenlio or Plum Weevil. 
This hateful insect, the worst enemy of fruit-growers, we 
perceive is again at his usual work, setting the mark of 
death upon the finest fruits of our gardens. We heartily 
wish that a general war of extermination could be waged 
upon this fell destroyer of our summer luxuries; but before 
this can be done, there must be a more general diffusion of 
knowledge respecting its habits and modes of existence. 
We have for several years published some new facts or sug- 
gestions respecting it; and we now copy from the Connect- 
icut Farmer’s Gazette, a very full and valuable article on 
the subject, the writer of which is evidently a man of 
close observation. If it is a fact that the Curculio hatches 
its eggs inthe black knots on plum-trees, it is new to us, and 
important to be borne in mind. We cannot believe, how- 
ever, that this insect is the cause of that disease; nor do 
we think it is right to suspect it of causing the *t yellows” in 
peach trees. It has crimes enoug’ to answer for, without 
these. 
PLUM WEEVIL—RHYNCH ENUS (CONOTRACHE- 
LUS) NENUPHAR. 
This is about the worst insect in existence. It does not 
confine its mischief to apples, but despoils us of plums, 
hes, apricots, nectarines, and cherries. It is found in 
the black knots on plum and cherry trees. That it causes 
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those knots, cannot be positively proved. though there ; 
much reason to suspect it. There is some reason, also i. 
the suspicion that it causes the yellows in peach ont 
Whether guilty or not, in this particular, it does so m 
other mischief that all mankind ought to combine for its d 
struction. It is so shy and snvaking—it shuns so cautious), 
the eyes of man, while perpetrating its evil deeds—that fee 
ever see the insect till it appears in the fruit, in the form of 
a loathsome grub. But every body ought to see and know 
the bug its: lf. I presume, therefore, I shall be excused if 
I give a very particular description of it. 

_ The bug is nearly two-tentiis of an inch in length, besid. 
its snout, which is about one-tenth of an inch long. The 
suout does not project straight forward, but bends dows, 
ward. At first sight, the color of the bug appears to bea 
dark brown. Ou a closer view, it will be seen to be ve 
rough, with black ridges and knots, with two black hum 
side by side, on its back, and a yellowish band directly be. 
hind the humps. It may generally be caught in May, } 
placing a cloth or holding an umbrella, hollow upwards 
under a plum-tree, and giving the tree or a limb a sudden 
jar. The moment the jar is given, the bug drops as if it 
was dead, and will lie some time without stirring. In this 
state, with its legs and snout pressed up close to its body 
it looks so much like the dead buds that fall from the an 
with it, that a person unacquainted with it will hardly dis. 
cover it. Therefore it is necessary to take a sharp look, 

The bug begins to lay its eggs in the fruits while they ap 
small and tender. It makes a hole in the side of the fruit 
with its snout, generally in the form of a new moon or half 
circle, and there deposits an egg, which soon hatches into 
agrub. That eats its way into the central part of the fruit, 
and remains there eating three or four weeks, till ready ty 
gointo the ground. Then the fruit drops, and the erub 
crawls out of it and enters the earth. It burrows about 
three inches under the surface, lies about twenty-four days 
and then comes up a winged bug. By this time most of the 
fruits are too far advanced to be suitable places of deposit 
for the eggs of a second brood, though we sometimes find 
the grubs in peaches as late as the Ist of September. The 
greater part of the second brood, a8 far as is now knownto 
us, appears to be bred in the black knots on plum and cher 
ry trees. 

The destruction caused by this insect, is, in most seasons, 
incalculable. It often happens that it leaves us nota single 
plum, though our trees sct tull and promise abundance. Up 
less, therefore, we can protect our plum-trees from this in 
sect, we may as well abandon their cultivation. And, in 
deed, if our apples are hereafter to be the prey of insectsas 
they have been for a few years past, an apple-tree will be of 
ne more use or value than anelm. This evil has now ix 
creased upon us to such an extent, that we shall require all 
the resources of our ingennity and industry to overcomeit. 
It will be of little avail for a solitary individual, here and 
there, to try to protect his fruits: as fast as he destroys an 
insect on his own trees, its place will be supplied from the 
trees of his neighbor; for the bug is winged, and flies with 
grvatease. Nor will it be of much use to destroy the ix 
sects of a single or favorite tree, while surrounding trees ar 
tilled with the winged destroyers. To do the work of de 
struction etiectually, every body should engage in it, and all 
at once. 

The habits of the insect in its different stages of existence, 
will suggest to us various modes of attack or defence. 

1. I have remarked that the bug is exceedingly shy= 
disposed to keep away from us or out of our sight. Advar 
tage has been taken of this timid nature, to set some valu 
able fruit trees in places where persons are frequently pas 
sing, as near the door of a house, or by the side of a passage 
to the woodhouse, pig-pen, or well. Some have fasteneda 
cord to a tree, attaching one end of it to a pump-handle, # 
as to jar the tree whenever water is drawn. Trees so sit 
ated, are pretty well protected from the insect, But itis 
evident that the number which we can guard in this way, 
is quite limited, and the trees also must be of small size. 
Apricet, plum, and peach trees that stand close to a build- 
ing on the south or cast side. are less apt to be attacked by 
the weevil, than others farther removed. I am unable te 
assign the cause of this, unless it be that the greater warmth 
in the vicinity of buildings, brings forward the fruit too 
early for the use of the insect—for the same reason that 
very early peas escape the pea-bug. 

2. When a tree is suddenly jarred, the insects drop from 
it as if dead. Acloth, large enough to cover the ground as 
far as the limbs extend, will catch a great many insects, i 
the tree is jarred over it. The bugs may be thus collected 
and thrown into the fire. They should be shaken off into 
the cloth every morning and evening, from the time the 
fruit begins to set, till it has grown to the size of a large 


a. 
Pe. The grubs all go into the ground to undergo theirfial 
transformation. It has been proposed to make the gro 
underneath the tree so hard, by paving or otherwise, 23 
prevent the insect from penetrating into it. When this 1s 
effectually done, it is said to be a sure protection of the 
fruit. Ionce paved the ground under a nectarine, Wi 
round stones, without any apparent benefit. There were 
spaces of course, between the stones, where the grub might 
have entered the earth; and this experiment may not be 
conclusive against paving, if it were to be done more per 
fectly. Perhaps a close pavement of brick might be ef- 
fectual. A coat of cement or bitumen, like that used for 
walks, would exelude the grubs from the earth entirely; 
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rive full benefit from his services, all our trees liable to be 


infested by the plum-weevil, should be placed together in 


an orchard, so fenced as to admit of the hogs running at 


n it during the whole of the summer. ‘If geese, tur- 


large i i 
~s. ducks, and common fowls can run with the hogs, so 


keys, ¢ 
much the better. : 
ging our fruit orchards, extensively adopted, would proba- 
bly give us an abundance of good and fair fruit. It will be 
obvious, I presume, to every one, that we shall gain but lit- 
tle by making war upon these enemies this year. and leav- 
ing them at peace the next. The war must be continued 
from year to year, till the enemy is not to be found. 

4, As the weevil breeds in the black knots on plum and 
cherry trves, alf those excrescences should be cut off and 
burnt, as soon as the swellings begin to appear. The wild 
as well as the cu'tivated cherry is subject to these knots, 
and should not therefore be overlooked. Itis the more im- 
portant to destroy these knots, because other noxious in- 
sects beside the weevil, inhabit them, especially the Peach- 
worm (4geria) that commonly is found at the root of peach 
trees; and a small moth, rust-brown ard copper colored, 
about three-twentieths of an inch in length, the name of 
which I have not ascertained. In cutting off and burning 
these depositories of noxious insects, we at the same time 
may save the trees on which they appear, and prevent, to 
some extent, the increase of the insects. 

[have given, in the first part of this communication, a 
history of the plum weevil, as far as it is known. It will 
be seen that this history embraces but a smiull part (ouly 
about three months) of the insect’s life. Several thousands 
of weevils may be bred upon a single apple-tree. They 
will go into the ground in June, and before the end of July 
come out in the winged state. A few of these, perhaps, 
may breed the same season in the later fruits and the knots 
oa plum-trees ; but what becomes of the greater part—what 
they feed on, if they feed at all—where they spend their 
time—where they find winter quarters—all is yet unknown 
tous. Here, then, is an interesting field of research. If 
we can obtain a thorough knowledge of the weevil’s habits 
and history from the Ist of August to the Ist of May, we 
may discover som? more effectual mode of destroying the 
iasects, than any hitherto employed. 

Your friend, NOYES DARLING. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


PITT’S THRASHING MACHINE. 


Mr. Epitor.—As I have seen frequent notices of late, 
concerning “ Pitt’s Grain Separator,” allow me to inquire 
whether it is a more economical machine than most of those 
It is said to thrash and 
separate the grain from the straw, and at the same time to 
cleanse it from the chaff. 


now in use throughout the country. 


One objection that I have to the 
use of the common machine, is, that it is next to impossible 
to put men on the thrashing floor who will do their work as 
they ought to do it. As far as my experience goes, I am 
satisfied that grain enough is wasted to pay for one-half of 
the expense of thrashing. Generally we have to employ 
from ten to fourteen men while thrashing; but then we 
stack the straw as the th.ashing proceeds. 

Does Pitts’ machine separate the grain thoreughly; or 
is there yet grain among the straw, after it leaves the ma- 
chine? Does it take less men to manage it? How much 
willit thrash ina day? What kind of a power is it propel- 
led with? And what the cost of machine / 

E. V. W. D. 
> We refer our correspondent to Mr. Pitts himself, 
whose answer is here subjoined.—Ep. 


Mr. Eprror,—In reply to your inquiry as to the mode of 
operation, utility, and cost of my machine for thrashing ana 
cleaning giain, L have to say? 

}. The grain is fed into the machine, and, while passing 
through, is completely thrashed. thoroughly separated from 
the straw, completely winnowed, and deposited in a box at 
the other end of the machine. 

2. Four hands are required to tend the machine while in 
Operation, viz., one to cut and forward the bundles; one 
to fed the machine; one to measure and put the grain 
into bags; and one to pitch the straw and chaff away as it 
comes from the machine: and, if you please. twe hands to 
stack the straw, and one hand on the mow to throw the grain 


from the farther end of the barn to where the machine 
stands, 


1 to pick up the fruit containing the insect, as 
If this is to be done, the picking up 
should be at least twice a day; for many of the grubs quit 
7 We may be assisted very much 
the destruction of the grubs, as they come down to the 
= y such animals as will eat the fruit. Geese have 
heen found particularly helpful in this sort of work. Tur- 
vould probably be useful in some degree ; but the best 
| help at our command, is doubtless the hog. To de- 


Such a mode of planting out and mana- 


3. The machine in this section of country is generally 
propelled by the four-horse-sweep power, and will thrash 


wheat or 400 of oats. 
rye or barley. 

4, The price of the machine for thrashing and cleaning, 
without the power, $150, or with the power, $250. 

5. I can, if desired, furnish the separating and fanning 
part of the machine in such form that it can be attached to 
the common thrashing machiues now in use throughout the 
country. Price $85. Respectfully, 

JOHN A. PITTS. 


Operates equally well in thrashing 


Rochester, March 2, 1843. 





Mr. George Allen—Sweden Agricultural Society. 


The following communications were sent us in March and 
April, and intended for the May number of the Farmer, but 
were omitted for wantof room. Since that time, Mr. Allen 
has informed us that his efforts to excite interest for the 
improvement of agriculture in his town, and his labors in 
the cause of silk culture, have been the means of exciting 
prejudices among some of his friends and neighbors. and 
led them to adopt a course of conduct toward him that he 
deems very unjust and detrimental to his success and hap- 
piness. 

» We do not wish to occupy our columns with matter of 
merely private or local interest; but, regarding Mr. Allen 
as a public benefactor, and cherishing a high regard for his 
talents, moral worth, and past services, we deem it an act of 
justice to lay his communications before the public, and to 
say that, in our frequent intercourse with him up to the 
present time, we have had no reason to doubt the purity of 
his motives, or the perfect rationality of his views on all 
subjects which have come under discussion. We introduce 
the following communications with a private letter which 
accompanied them, hoping thereby to remove some of the 
unfaw@rable impressions which seem to exist in his neigh- 
borhvod : 

Brockport, April 6, 1843. 
Messrs. SuerarpD & Crosman,—On the other page is 


an explanation which I much regret not having attended to 
before. If you should deem it of sutlicient consequence and 


use, you can have it put into the next Farmer. 

Having occasion, yesterday, to be in different parts of 
the town of Clarkson, I distributed some of the extra Far- 
mers where I thought they would do good. I sent some, 
to-day, to the west part of the town, commending the mat- 
ter of town association to some of the most respectable and 
intelligent farmers in that highly improved section of the 
town. I have also distributed them elsewhere, so that my 
stock of papers is nearly exhausted. If yousend a few more 
I will scatter them; but my attention must soon be directed 
to my own affairs. 

Some of the articles which I sent you last month, I ob- 
serve were not published. This was well. It had not oc- 
curred to me that my name already occupied too much space 
in your paper; and it would be better, if those communica- 
tions are published at all, that it should be over a fictitious 
signature. That of “ Reform,” if it were not so Lacknied, 
would suit me best. I would be glad, however, that my 
notice of Morris’s Silk Record should appear over my own 
signature. In haste, yours, &c., GEO. ALLEN. 


SWEDEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Messrs SuHerarp & Crosman,—The second article of 
the Constitution of our Town Agricultural Society, fixes the 
admission of members at twenty-five cents. It was thought 
that the smallness of this sum would create surprise and 


ed; and the members of our executive board whe commit- | 
ted the matter of sending our Constitution, together with | 
some account of our proceedings, to you for publication, to | 
my discretion, specially requested that some such explana- 
tion should accompany the publication. 
When the second article of the Constitution was taken | 
up, several gentlemen were for putting the admission fee at | 
oue dollar—others. at fifty cents; but in view of the novelty | 
of the undertaking, the general embarrassment, low prices 

of produce, scarcity of money, and the depressed feeling 
with regard to agricultural enterprise, it was thought best, | 
after some discussion, to make the fee of admission merely | 
Nominal, that the benefits of such an association might be | 
open to all, and that the association might have the benefit | 
ofall. It was the hearty good Bill, the free and voluntary 
union of effort, the aggregate concentration of all the mind, 
and talent, experience, and intelligence within our reach, 
that was first warted. Money, if we had it, would not pur- 
chase these ; yet, if we could once unite all these. money, 
if found necessary, would: be contributed by that portion of | 
our community who were measurably free from tle general 
embarrassment of the times—who were blessed with com- 
petency—and who would see and feel that a liberal use of 
their means in acause which embraced the well-being, the 








prosperity, and happiness of their less fortunate townsmen, 


and clean per day, as above, of fair grain, 200 bushels of 


| tiful and interesting. 


perhaps excite ridicule, if not duly considered and explain- 


| 


must eventually re-act upon themselves; and that it would 
be like that charity which is twice blessed—it would be re- 
turned in a more than two-fold proportion, and its benign 
influence might be limited by no boundary less circumscri- 
bed than that which encircles our Union. 
Yours, truly, GEO, ALLEN. 
Brockport, April 5, 1843. 


“The Burlington Silk Record.” 


At the close of the season of 1840, the silk cause had 
sunk into general desertion, and it required some resolution 
to speak of the subject in any other language than that of 
ridicule and opprobrium. Most of the silk periodicals had 
been discontinued ; and it seemed that, in regard to this 
enterprise, a night of darkness, and gloom, and abandon- 
ment was approaching, more fatal even than the desertion 
of its once credulous and over-sanguine friends. 

At this dismal moment there came along and was depos- 
ited at my box in the post-office, a small, unpretending pa- 
percalled the “ Burlington Silk Record,” issued monthly, 
without charge, to all personally interested in the silk busi- 
ness. This little paper continued to come, and. by the ju- 
diciousness of its matter, became a gleaming star of hope to 
those who still clung to the now despised cause. 

This paper was edited by Edmund Morris, Esq., of Bur- 
lington, N. J., whose honest and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause, entitle him to the esteem and patronage of every 
real friend of the cause and (I may add) of his country. 
His paper is still published ; but, having sacrificed his time 
and means in this cause, he is not able to continue its gra- 
tuitous distribution + and, in common justice, I take the lib- 
erty to recommend it to universal patronage. It is proper 
for me to say that I write this without any request, concert, 
or knowledge, whatever, from Mr. Morris; and if I have 
trespassed upon his feelings in so doing, I should most se- 
riously regret it, as I have no feeling for him other than that 
of kindness, respect, and confidence. GEO. ALLEN. 








For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Open Feeding of Silk Worms. 

Dear Sir,—Until very recently, I had not noticed Mr. 
Barbour’s appeal to myself, contained in his article on open 
Seeding of the silk-worm, in the last Farmer. I now feel 
called upon to say a few words in answer. 


| 


Unfortunately I am at present prevented by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, from engaging in any personal operations in the 
business. Ihave looked upon the coming season with much 
| interest, for testing the principles and modes of action indi- 
| cated by all our experience in the culture of silk; and offer 
| a few brief suggestions for the benefit of the inexperienced, 
particularly in reference to open feeding. 

1. Protect your worms from violent gusts of wind, rain, 
and hail; 

2. From birds, cats, rats, mice, ants, and spiders; 

3. From a cold, damp atmosphere, after the last molt- 
ing. 

All the previous moltings and operations may have ap- 
peared flattering (my own repeated experience, strength- 
ened by much observation) until after this final change. It 
then, if healthy, eats for a few days with rapacious eager- 
ness; but gradually eeases, and becomes semi-transparent. 
When viewed through a convex lens, it is exceedingly beau- 
Almost the entire animal is silk in a 
concentrated, gummy, varnishcd mass. A low temperature 
(any point below 60 degrees, to 50 degrees, Fahrenheit, ) 
congeals the substance, and the result will be inferior and 
At a temperature of 75 
to 80 degrees, it immediately seeks an appropriate place 
to fix and fasten its stays and braces, and then its silky sub- 
stance is drawn out into an infinitisimal fibre with which it 
enshrouds itseli in the cocoon, preparatory to another im- 
If, when ready to spin, 








imperfect cocoons, or none at all. 


portant change in its existence. 


| suitable fixtures have not been provided, it wanders about, 


throwing out and wasting this precious material; ifs mo- 

dicum of strength is soon exhausted, it dies, and with it 

the labors of the season are lost. 
Yours, truly, 


Brockport, May 10, 1843. 


GEO. ALLEN. 





Guowrn or RocuEster.—The editor of the Rochester 
Democrat has been making a tour of inspection through the 
city, and reports as the result of his observations, 53 brick 
and 177 wooden buildings, (in all 230) as in progress of 
erection. The editor wisely adds, there is no demand, how- 
ever, for mechanics from abroad. 
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Our Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


Nearly all of our correspondents are practical far- 
mers—men who perform with their hands the opera- 
tions they describe with their pens ; therefore it can- 
not be expected that many of them can find time to 
write during such a busy season as the present. We 
have received a number of apologies and kind promi- 
ses, however, which assure us that we are not forgot- 
ten by our old friends. Several articles arrived too 
late for insertion. ((7 Will not our friends try and 
write earlier in the month ? 

J. W.S. will hear from us soon. His amusing pig 
tale wiil be told next month. Observations on the 
Silk Culture, in Ohio ; T. C. P. on manures, and some 
other important matters, are crowded out this month. 

‘* Frora.”—An excellent letter from this fair incog. 
nito, arrived just as our paper was ready for the press 
— it will appear in our next. We dceply regret to find 
in it such allusion to the health of the writer ; it casts 
a shade over her otherwise brilliant sentiments. If we 
guess her locality aright,we shall cail and pay our res- 
pects to Flora some time during the summer If Zexta 
could see Flora’s pathetic appeal to her, we are cer- 
tain she would no longer refuse to send us ‘‘ a cheerful 
communication from her productive mind.” 

‘* CrepiT.”—We do not expect to make much noise 
in the world with our humble sheet ; but when we do 
say any thing worthy of notice, it is no more than just 
that we should have the creditef it. We have seen 
several articles of ours, copied without credit during the 
past month; among them, one in the American Faimer 
credited to the New England Farmer. We hope our 
worthy cotemporary will be more careful hereafter, as 
this is not the first offence of the kind. We sent the 
Editor, and some others to whom we feel under obli- 
gations, a package of Bassano Beet seed in the last 
number of our paper. This was kindly franked by the 
Hon. Mr. Ellsworth, who was here at the time. 


Single Horse Power. 


A friend in Canada desires information concerning a 
horse-power for sawing stove-wood, &c., which is 
worked by one horse walking onan inclined plane, 
with a moveable, endless chain floor. Such machines 
have been used occasionally in this region, but we do 
not know the costnor where made. Will some person 


inform us ? , 
Making Butter. 


O. P. desires us to publish some of the most appro- 
ved modes of making and preserving butter. We could 
fill our paper each month for a year with this subject, 
and then the whole would not be told. Will some one 
of our female friends, who can speak from experience, 
send us the very best an.wer to O. P. for our next? 


Farmers’ Sons 


A brief answer to the inquiries of ‘‘ Many,” respect- 
ing ‘‘ the destiny of farmers’ sons,” will be given next 


month. 
A Challenge. 


Oar friend Garnutt, of Wheatland, alluding to 
some remarks in our last, informs us that he will sub- 
scribe for 100 copies of the Farmer next year, if we 
will give him directions by which he can raise 100 
bushels of corn to the acre. We accept this proposi- 
tion, and will call during summer and select the land 
for the trial, although we do not think his soil the best 
in the county for corn, Who else will make us such an 
offer ? 





Compliments to our Publishers. 


The reduction in size and price of this paper, seems 
to give very general satisfaction to its friends, if we 
may judge from the letters received. The following, 
f'om a Post Master in Maine, enclosing payment for 
five subscriptions, is a good specimen : 

** Messrs. CrosmAN & SHEPARD : 

“TI perceive by the May number of the New Gene- 
see Fa:mer which you sent me, that you have reduced 
the price and the size of that paper. Farmers will 
all rejoice at both these reductions ; 1 mean those who 
labor with their own hands will rejoice, for while it 
costs only half as much, which is something to be con- 
sidered when the produce of the soil is so low and mo- 
ney so scarce, the paper will be more readable and 
more generally read, because there will be time for it. 
It is, in my view, the fault of a great many papers 
that they are too large; and publishers very much 
mistake when they think they are doing a service to 
their patrons by enlarging their papers. If they can 
afford to enlarge, they can afford to reduce the price ; 
and if they would reduce the price, they would, I think, 
be doing a kindness to their subscribers.” * . 


The Combination. 


A Post Master, in Michigan, who had subscribed 
for several copies of the Trux Genesee Farmer, allu- 
ding to the sudden transfer, &c. says: 

‘©T like this off-hand way of doing business, but I 
did not iook for such an event after all that had passed, 
especially in view of the assurances of your Municipal 
authorities. I do not regret the change, however. as 
I have now an opportunity of again shaking hands with 
my old friends on the Firty Cent platform.” * * 

Per Contra.—One of Mr. WettEs’ subscribers, not 
a hundred miles from this, returns our May number, 
and says he will not have it at any rate. Reason, be- 
cause it advocates Agricultural Societies, and various 
other * humbugs!? Very frank, truly ; he must feel 
bad. He may have his fifty cents back, if he can get 
it, but that is none of our business. 





+p One Worp To ovr Frienps.—We still have a 
supply of back numbers of the current volume on hand, 
which ought to be in the hands of subscribers. Will you 
not help us—would you not be doing your neighbors as well 
as ourselves a kindness, by soliciting them to subscribe ? 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1843. 











New-York State, Rochester, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 
Albany County, Albaiy, ——_——- — 
Cayuga “6 Auburn, Oct. 11, 12. 
Chautauque “ Fredonia, Sept. 29, 30. 
Cartland “ Cortland Village, Oct. 3, 

Erie as Buffalo, Oct. 11, 12. 
Oneida ag Vernon, 

Onondaga “ Syracuse, Oct. 4, 5. 
Ontario “ Canandaigua, Oct. 17, 18. 
Ulster ws Kingston, Sept. 20. 


We intend to keep this table standing till the Fairs occur. 
Secretaries of societies not mentioned above, will oblige us 
by sending notice of the time and place appointed for their 
Fairs. 





THE MILLET CROP. 


Farmers who are deficient in grass land, or anticiffate 
any scarcity of fodder, should remember the distress of the 
past winter, and sow a few acres of millet. This is a very 
certain crop, and particularly valuable on acconnt of the 
lateness of the time for sowing, and the very short period 
it occupies the ground. It should be sown from the 15th 
to the 30th of June, in the same manner as oats, on good 
soil, well ploughed and harrowed. From half a bushel to 
three pecks of seed is requisite for an acre, when fodd:r is 
the chief object. It can be procured at the seed-stores for 
about $1 50 per bushel. Thecrop should be cut as soon as 
the seed begins to turn yellow, which will be about the end 
of August or early in September. Cure it the same as any 
other hay, and horses and cattle will eat it as freely as 
timothy or clover. The product is generally about three 
tons of fodder to the acre; and, if thrashed, about twenty 
bushels of seed. - 





ROOT CROPS. 


The coldness and backwardness of the season, at the pre~ 
sent time, renders the prospects of the corn crop very du- 
bious ; and farmers who work it right, will of course cast 
about them and see what crops they can cultivate as a sub- 
stitute, for feeding their hogs, &c., in the fall and winter. 
Among the first things to be thought of for this purpose, are 
the Sugar Beet and Mange] Wurzel. These, if sown early 
this month in ground well prepared. and the seed well 
soaked, will stand a fair chance todo well. The Early Red 
Scarcity Beet is of a very rapid growth and atta‘ns to large 
size, rendering it very suitable for late field culture. Seed 
can be obtained at the Rochester Seed Store and its agen- 
cies. Price 624 cents per pound. Sow3 poundsper acre. 
The Ruta Baga should not be sown earlier than the 10th 
of June, nor later than the 10th of July. Its usefulness, 
mode of cultivation, &c., are too well known to require de- 
scription. 


The Use of Salt for Cut Worms, &e. 


It will be remembered that about a year ago, we publish- 
ed in the Farmer several accounts of the successful use of 





common salt for preventing the destruction of corn and gar- 
den vegetables by cut-worms and other grubs. As the sea- 
son for these depredator: has again returned, we hope that 
farther experiments in the use of this remedy will be made, 
and that the results will be sent us for publication. It must 
be borne in*mind that only a very small quantity of salt 
must be applied to the plants or hills of corn, 23 there is 





danger of the remedy proving werse than the disease. 





A STRANGE BIRD, 


There is now exhibited at the Rochester Muscum, a bean. 
tiful Waite Swan, which was shot in the Irondequoit bay 
near this city, oa the 31st of March last. It resembles de 
domesticated swan of England, in appearance, but js not 
identical with it, nor quite so large. It was four and a half 
feet in height, and its wings extended seven und a half feet, 
Weight, twenty pounds. Its feathers are of the pureg 
white—feet and legs black—and the bill black, with a large 
bright yellow spot on the upper part, just under the eye, 

No such bird has ever been seen in these parts before, 
and we find no mention in books of any like it being hatives 
of America, Can any one of our scientific friends throy 
any light on the subject ? 

Mr. Bishop, of the Museum, has also a beautiful specimen 
of the Snow Goose, (Anas hyperborea,) which was taken 
on Lake Ontario several years ago; besides a large colle. 
tion of other rare and beautiful birds, well worthy the atten. 
tion of naturalists. 

Mr. Bishop informs us that there have appeared, in this 
vicinity, this season, several varieties of Flycatchers and 
Warblers that have never been seen in these parts before, 
We give them a hearty welcome. Their services and their 
songs are needed about our gardens and dwellings. 





Amusements—* W. B” 


A correspondent inquires what has become of our olj 
friend, W. B. whose communications from Mount Osceol, 
afforded so much pleasure to our readers about a year ago, 
We answer, as has been before stated, that he is busily en. 
gaged in the editorial chair of the Berkshire Farmer, x 
Pittsfield, Mass.,—an excellent paper by the way, only fifty 
cents per year. > Just hand the money to your P. Mas. 
ter, and ask him to send for it. Would you like a littl 
touch of his quality? read the following extract from his 
** Ladies’ Saloon,”’ of last month, where he is commenting 
on Miss Beecuer's remarks on ‘ Amusements,” in her 
Treatise on Domestic Economy : 





** Miss Beecher, with all her good sense and close obser 
vation, must err in judgment if she supposes that farmer’ 
boys have but few resuurces of amusement above their phy- 
sical enjoyment. Why, my dear woman, who is there in 
all the world to whom the whole volume of nature is spread 
oper in such variety as to farmers and to Farmers’ sens, 
and wives and daughters. The broad blue sky with all its 
glittering gems istheirs. Therainbow also; andthe clouds 
distil its showers forthem. The rolling thunder as its dy. 
ing echo rends the distant air with its melodies, and the 
lightning as it plays its graceful curvatures on the nether 
surface of the summer cloud; the changing seasons which 
bring forth their treasures in theirappointed time ; the cold 
snows and the tempest; the bubbling of ten thousand 
streams, and the peeping forth of wild flowers; the song of 
birds and the humming of insects, the treasures of the har 
vest, the treasures of the vine; in shert, all nature is thein, 
and who can possess so rich a treasure without feeling the 
mental as wellas the physical man elevated and made better 
by so rich a treasure ? 

Nor is nature alone tributary to the enjoyments of the 
farmer’s home. Come to Berkshire, Miss Beecher, and 
we will show you farmers’ daughters who can drum a piano 
and twirl a spinning wheel to a charm; who can keeptime 
to many a soft note of Mozart, as the rich tribute of the 
milk pail falls to its destination; talk of science over lhe 
kneading tray and of history at the wash tub ;_ whocultivate 
flowers and love them too, as dearly as the denizens of brick 
walls or stone castles. 

Then our ‘ farmers’ boys,’ why, how many we can point 
you to, who, if yon went into the plow field and followed 
their strong, well disciplined teams, would talk you blind 
‘“‘a’most”’ upon minerals, and trees, and all things beautiful 
and good ; who would show you many ‘a pretty bird’s nest, 
in the new shrubbery chey planted in the old yard whert 
their juvenile feet first learned to roam out of ‘ mother’s 
sight,” or where, in ¢heir imagination, ‘dad’ could rot 
speak loud enough to make them hear. Oh! how many 
pretty things you would find around some of our quiet de 
micils to rejoice your soul in the idea that man, whatever 
be his sphere in life, is still endowed with perceptions wh 
raise his imaginations to something higher and nobler that 
the mere appendages of external dutics.”’ 

Welidone, brother Celibate. Fine country that of yours! 
Dare you extend to us the invitation offered to Miss Brgct 
er? If so, we shall endeavor to visit old Berkshire som 
time during the summer.—Epb. N. G. Far. 
A Trip to Canada, 

We spent a few days in Canada, since our last; but be 
siness prevented our going much among the farmers. 
season was very backward, but the wheat crop appe® 
well, and the operations of spring were progressing favert 
bly. There ie much complaint there, as well as here, abot 
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bemaice, gencrally, are at present lower than in this State. 
‘A cood degree of the spirit of improvement is manifested in 
most of the districts in Canada W est, W hich has been mainly 

romoted by the agricultural societies. These are doing 
immense 
erament 
tion that the 
tio’ 


giving them a handsome sum of money, on condi- 
they raise one-half as much by voluntary subscrip- 


The British American Cultivator, published at Toron- 

to, is a valuable paper for farme rs in Canada, and deserves 

aliberal support. It is published monthly —16 pages—$1 
eryear, W.G. Edmundson, Editor and proprietor. 

The late British and Canadian Parliaments adopted new 
rates of duties on United States’ produce imported through 
Canada, to tase eflect on the first of July next. On wheat 
the duty is 7% cents per bushel, and oa flour 80 cents per 
parrel. No distinction is made between flour going to Eng- 
Jand, whether manufactured from wheat produced in Can- 
ada or in the United States—it is still to be admitted as 
Canagian produce, at a duty of some 10 cents a barrel. T he 
duty in England on United States’ flour, is equal to a prohi- 
bition; and the only way it can be avoided, is by manufac- 
turing the wheat in Canada, The case is similar with beef 
and pork. If packed in Canada, whether raised there or 
in this country, they are admitted at the same duty, and this 
is merely nominal; whereas, if packed in this country, they 
cannot be sent, as heretofore, through Canada. 

It has been thought by many, that this arrangement would 
have a favorable influence on our western markets; but we 
learn that there is no prospect, at present, of much being 
done that way, the present price of four in England, being 
too low to cover the expenses of purchase, duty, manufac- 
turing, transportation, &c. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Conversation in a Flower Garden. 
By a Lapy. 

“ How very beantifal your tulips are !”” said a very pretty 
and fashionably-dressed young lady to my friend, Mrs. Shir- 
ley. “ Really magnificent! and how tastefully contraste d 
that tall, delicate lilac in the centre, surrounded by those 
primrose-colored ones, and that faunting yellow parrot, set- 
ting off the richness of these superbly mottled purples! and 
then those crimson beauties standing side by side with those 
pure white flowers! and the endless variety of the striped, 
speckled, and spotted! Are they fragrant? or does this 
delightful odor come from something else ?”’ 

“From my tulips,” replied Mrs. Shirley, much pleased 
with her young friend’s admiration; “this low, dark-red 
one has the scent of a tea-rose; this double red-and-white 
is like the Persian lilac ; and this cherry-colored and white 
haas perfume all its own, sweeter than any thing else “w 
and immediately little Miss Darcey was on her knees, min- 
gling her long curls and ribbons among the flowers, as she 
smelt first of one and then of another. 

“O for the hand of a painter able to transfer this p'eture 
to canvass!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Shirley ; “ who can look at it 
and not wish it to become permanent?” “ My dear Mrs. 
Shirley,” said the young lady, standing up, * how did you 
get all these tulips?” ‘A dozen from the Mount Hope 
garden, and half that number from Thorbun, and the rest 
by exchanging with my acquaintances.” “ Well. T declare, 
I should like, of all things, to have such a tulip bed; but I 
cannot afford to buy flowers. I had hard work to get mo- 
ney of papa to pay for my hat.” “ And pray,”” said Mrs. 
Shirley, “‘ what did your hat cost?” ‘‘ Only six dollars,” 
replied Miss Darcy. ‘ Is’n’t it sweet?” 

“Very pretty, indeed, and becoming Nobody under- 
stands such things better than Mrs. Lucas. She has the 
But your hat, my dear Jane, 
“ Very trne,”* 


taste of a French woman. 
cost three dollars more than all my tulips.” 
said Miss Jane, “ but I must have a hat, you know, and I 
can do without flowers.” “Yes,”’ said Mrs. Shirley in a 
tone slightly ironical, ‘and it myst be lemon-colored silk, 
and ornamented with cos/ly artificials, and it mus? be worn 
with a lace cardinal that astonishes all the village. Pray 
what has become of the beautiful imperial straw which you 
had last summer?” “O,I got tired of wearing just a 
straw hat—so common-place, you know; and these flowers 
are so transient! Your tulips, splendid as they are. are 
beginning to fade, and will be gone in a week ; while my 
lemon-colored hat, with its charming bunch of hearts-ease, 
will be quite fresh.” “ And where,” said Mrs. Shirley, 
“ will this hat and flowers be, next May?” “ O, in the rag 
bag, I suppose, or on Fanny’s doll, if any where.” ** But 
next May my sweet tulips will come out again, two for one, 
and as beautiful as ever. Really, I believe you must own 
that flowers are less expensive and less transient than fin- 


ery. Besides, one tires very soon of every kind of finery in 


more and more highly, the longer it is contemplated.” 
“ There is no use in contending with you, my dear Mrs. 
| Shirley ; and to own the truth, 1 do sometimes almost envy 


developement of your flowers, and wish that I could partake 
of your enthusiasm.” “It is only to begin and cultivate 
them, my love,”’ said my friend ; “and when you see those 
on which you have bestowed your care and pains, come to 
perfection, you will discover in them beanties, aye, and 
readings of holy things, of which you never dreamed.” 


Our Village, May 27, 1843. ELIZA. 


K> The writer of the foregoing is truly welcome to our 
columns; and the intimation that we may hear from her 
again, occasionally, will be gratifying to our readers as it is 
to ourself. Such reflections are well calculated to “ turn 
off some eyes from vanity, to the contemplation of what is 
truly beautiful.” 

(Correspondents will oblige us by affixing a title, signa- 
ture, and date, to their communications.) —Ep. 





For the New Genesee Farmor. 


AND TROUGH. 


SHEEP RACK 





Mr. Epitor,—Above I give you a plan of a rack for fod- 
dering sheep, which I hope will attract the attention of sheep 
husbandmen. In seeing the unnecessary and prodigious 
waste of hay in the sheep-yard during the early part of 
winter, I taxed my ingenuity to remedy the evil; and the 
above, of the numerous plans I made, was thought best and 
adopted. 

The frame AA is composed of two sticks of timber fifteen 
feet long, and six by eight inches thick, placed five feet 
apart from outside to outside, and connected in three dif- 
ferent p!aces with scantling three inches by four. The slats 
are made of ash timber, sawed one and a quarter inches 
square—are four feet high—and, according to the plan, are 
four inches apart. I would, however, advise to have the 
spaces only three inches. That would be sufficiently wide, 
and there would then be no dangerof the sheep putting their 
heads through and getting fast. 

The holes in the frame and in the rave B, being bored 


made to fit witha drawing-knife. EFG is a frame built on 
the connecting scantling, and covered with boards, and is 
just one foot Jower than the raves B. The board C is 
eighteen inches wide, and is used to walk upon when fill rg 





the rack with hay. Ou the outside of the pieces AA, a 


with a one and a quarter inch auger, the slats are it on th corn they destroy. 


farmers; and the prices of grain and | dress; while the true lovers of flowers enjoy their beauty | board may be nailed three or four inches higher than those 


sticks, by which an excellent trough will be formed to feed 
The holes in the pieces AA, to be 
| bored two inches from their inner edge, thus leaving the 


salt, grain, or roots in. 


good, and they receive liberal aid from the gov- | you the keen relish with which you watch the growth and | trough on the outside of the slats nearly six inches wide. 


| I have now in my barn-yard four such racks, ali connected 
in one line, being sixty feet long, at which one hundred and 
Two of 
us, both unaccustomed to the use of the chisel, made the 
| four racks in one week. A carpenter would, of course, 
have done it much quicker, if not much better. 
Its advantages are, that it takes a less quantity of hay to 
keep the sheep well, and that it prevents the seed and dust 
| from getting into the wool, particularly about the neck. 
| It also remedies the usual inconvenience of feeding potatoes 


| twenty sheep can eat with ease at the same time. 


| or grain, by walking along upon the platform C, and drop- 


| ping it duwn into the trough as you proceed. 


E. V. W. D. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Lafayette, N. Y., 1843. 


01S We have not the address which our friend desired. — 
Ep. 





“SPARE THE BIRDS.” 

Boys, don’t kill the birds! They come to cheer us 
with their melody, and render our rural walks and homes 
delightful ; while, at the same time, they confer upon us 
benefits which no other part of the animal creation can con- 
fer. They come to us as friends, in the most confiding in- 
nocence ; and to kill them wantonly, is not only cruel, but: 
exceedingly unwise and injurious to cgmmunity. It is true 
they sometimes make too free with our cherries or our corn, 
and tempt us for the time to regard them as our fue ; but 
if we compare the evil with the amount of good they ¢) us, 
we shall hardly feel disposed to begrudge them a portion of 
that bounty which they have protected from far worse de- 
predators. (The following is from the Farmers’ Gazette, 
abridged, with slight alterations.) 

Were there no birds to keep in check the myriads of vo- 
racious insects which swarm around us, our country, it may 
We 
may form some idea of the value of birds, from calculating 
Each red-winged blackbird 
devours, on an average, fifty grabs aday. One pair, in four 


well be believed, would cease to be habitable by man. 
the labors of a single species. 
months, consumes more than 12,000. If there are in New 
England one million pairs of these birds. then they will con- 
sume 12,000,000,000 of grubs in ene summer. (Peabody's 
Birds of Massachusetts.) If any one can calculate the 
amount of injury that such an army of insects might do, he 
may calculate the amount of benefit which we derive from 
And this 


is but one out of a hundred species of birds, whose main 


this single species of birds, fur one season only. 


business it is, by a wise appointment of Providence, to pro- 
tect man from his insect enemies. 

Let us take a brief review of our friendly auxiliaries: 

Tue Meapow Lark. It does one’s heart good to hear 
The gunners should spare him for that 
His fuod is insects and berries—not, however, any 
berries used by ourselves. 

Bartrmore Ortore or Hangbird. In spring his food is 
In cherry time we rather wish he 
would stay in the woods; and yet, he is so busy in catching 
the pea-bugs, that perhaps he fairly balances accounts with 
us even then. 
| Rep Wincep Bracxetrp. 
| the new-ploughed field, picking up the grubs. 
| above an estimate of his services. : 

Common Crow Btacksirp. He devours immense 
numbers of insects—grubs.and cuterpillars. But he puils 
|up corn! He is, therefore, both friend and foe—a foe for 
| two or three weeks; a friend for all the rest of the summer. 
| Professor Kirtland (Zoology of Ohio) makes the following 
| remarks respecting this bird: “ He is ene of the species 
against which the efforts, not only of idle boys, but our far- 
mers, are directed, on account of its habits in attacking the 
Indian corn. Itis somewhat vexatious, to be sure, to have 
this injury done our corn crops; but before the farmer en- 
gages in the warfare against these birds, he should take into 
consideration the fact that they save ten times the amount 
They pick up thousands of insects 
that would do far greater damage. There are only two 
short periods while they remain with us, that they eat veg- 
etable food—in the spring, when the corn is sprouting from 
the ground; and in autumn, when it is mature. The re- 
| mainder of their summer’s sojourning, is spent in rendering 


his sweet song. 


alone. 


almost wholly insec/s. 





He will generally be seen in 
T have given 
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The farmer should recollect | holes in trees and under the bark, that are beyond the reach 
The golden-winged woodpecker eats corn 


us the most essential aid. 
that in destroying even one of these little birds, he is com- | of other birds. 
snitting a direct injury on his own property, as well as in- | occasionally, but I believe not enough to give reason for 
juring community at farge.”’ much complaint. The downy woodpecker, sometimes cal- 

Crow. He devours several insects, particularly the j led the Sap-sucker, is rether a questionable character. This 
grubs that eat off the roots of grass. So he does some good. | is the bird that diga holes like gimblet-hol s,in circles round 
But he makes sad havoc with corn, both young and old. | the body of apple-trees. It is supposed he thus bores into 
We shall not mourn much if the beys get crows’ eggs, or | the bark in order to suck the sap. Whatever his object 
even shoot the birds. ‘ Every crow requires at least one | may be, the injury is very considerable. Unless he, in some 
pound of food a week ; and nine-tenths of their food consists | way unknown to us, is doing us some great benefit, he is one 
among the very few birds that it would be for the interest 


of worms and insects. One hundred crows, then, in one 


season, destroy 4,780 pounds of worms, insects, and larve. | of the farmer to destroy. 
Wren. This noisy and quarrelsome littlecreature makes 


From this fact, some slight idea may be formed of the ben- 
Hie hus been 


efit of this much persecuted bird, to the farmer.” —Mag. of | way with a vast number of smail caterpillars. 
Nat. His. accused of catching bees—I think wrongfully. 

Rice Bustine or Bob-o-link. His food is crickets, Bivesirp. This is one of the birds that it is best to 
grasshoppers, and ground spiders. The bob-o-link is per- | provide ludzings for. 
haps, next to the Cedar Bird. the greatest destroyer of the | and nailed to a tree, is all that is necessary. 
Canker Worm. turn, year after year, to the same habitation, 
a neighbor, “ go round the limb of an apple-tree ina spiral 
direction, and destroy in this way every worm on the tree, 
In the southern States this 


A small hox with a hole in one side, 
He will re- 
One joyous 
note of his in early spring, will pay us forthe boxes. Be- 
sides that ‘¢ almost all his time is spent in catching beetles, 
grasshoppers, spiders, and grubs, the wire-worin is another 
of his luxuries.” —(Peabody’s Bir’s.) 
There are five species. 


«I have observed one of these birds,” says 


in an incredibly short time.” 
bird is said to make sad havoc in wheat ficlds; and in 





Penneylvania, during its migrations, it lives mainly on the Srarrow. Their food is mostiy 
grain or seeds of the wild reeds or swamp-rice. The chipping 
Cepar Birp or Cherry Bird. I have already spoken of | sparrow (Chitbird) is an invaluable bird. The multitude 
this bird in my communication on canker-worms, for which, | of small worms that he picks from trees and shrubs, is al- 
He is the only bird that appears to have 


insects, with a portion of the small sceds. 


as well as caterpillars and beetles, he has an insatiable ap- | most incredible. 
petite. He takes some strawberries, currants, cherries, and | a liking for the prickly green worm that infests the cultiva- 

evenearly pears. Nevertheless, there are but few birds as | ted raspberry. 
serviceable as this. [A friend of ours near this city, (Ro- | Grounp Rory. (Jurink.) Worms & insects are his food, 
chester,) says these birds cleared his pear and cherry trees CREEPER. I have scen the black- 
of the slug which eats the leaves, the past season. } and-white creeper upon apple-trevs, examining the leaves 
Briack-car Trrmovse, or Chickadee, clears our trees of ; in which worms were rolled up, pecping first into one end 
He is very useful in keeping | of the roll and then the other, till he spied the worm; then, 
thrusting in his long tongue and drawing out the insect. It 


There are 2 species. 


insects, both grubs and eggs. 
down the canker-worm. 

Pewit Frycatcuer, or Phebe. 

Pewer. There are two species, both of which make ' these birds is insec/s. 

Swattow. There are about five species, including the 
Martin. All of them are great devourers of insects, their 
only food. 

Wurp-roor-WILL. 


He lives on insects. | may be presumed from this fact, that the natural food of 


insects their sole food. 

Virgo. Tliere are four species. All of them eat insects. 
But whether they take other food also, I am unable to say. 
They do us no injury that we can discover. 

Brown Turusu or Thrasher. Wilson says “ his food 
consists of worms which he scratches from the ground, cate | 
He is accused by 


He lives upon moths, beetles, ants, 
/ and grasshoppers. 
Nicut Hawk. He takes such insects as can be cauglit 
on the wing. He takes no other food. 


erpillars, and many kinds of berries. 
A very little reflection upon the foregoing facts, must sat- 


some people of scratching up the hills of Indiau corn. This 
may be partly true ; but for every kernel of corn he pilfers, | isfy us that birds are an important if not indispensable part 
I am persuaded he destroys five hundred insects, particu- of creation. There are on the earth 500,000 diferent spe- 
larly a large dirty-colored grub with a black head, which is leies of insects! The individuals of each specivs, no man 





Canada Thistle. 


Mr. Eprtor.—Having been a reader of the New Gene. 
see Farmer for a number of years, and noticed therein many 
pieces on the destruction of the Canada Thistle ; and think. 
ing the subject not yet wholly exhausted, I lend my mite, 
I am the more induced to make this communication, (and 
perhaps there is nothing new in it,) as I understand some 
persons are about the country, (as I sheuld say,) imposing 
upon the farmers by selling righ/s for killing the Canada 
Thistle by cutting them on certain days of the year; which 
in my opinion, is against all principles of Natural Philogo. 
phy; for, in my humble judgment, to kill the thistle by cut. 
ting, it must be cut in a certain state of vegetation; and 
who does not know that in different years, there is as much 
as from ten to fifteen days variation in vegetation arriving at 
the same point of perfection. 

We have had the different modes of mowing. salting, Plow- 
ing, hoeing, &c., recommended, but all these modes seem to 
be somewhat defective. My farm was badly infested with 
the Canada thistle when I came on to it, and I was alarmed 
for the consequences ; but Ihave learned to manage them to 
good account. My course of treatment is this: I seed my 
land down thickly, 30 as to ercate a thick, smooth and un. 
broken sward; remove every obstacle that may have a ten- 
dency to break the sward or impede the scythe, and make 





the land sufficiently rich (if it is not already) to bear a hea- 
The better way is not to feed the land 
thus prepared for killing the thistle, at all in the spring; 


vy crop of grass. 


and when the top blossoms of the thistle begin to open, cut 
thistles and grass all together, and put them up for fodder, 
If there should appear to be no grass among the thistles, I 
put them up the same, for, if Jeft on the ground, they break 
Cattle or 
sheep will eat the thistle cut and put up thus, all except the 


the sward and prevent the killing the thistle. 
large stalk, as readily as they will the best hay. The way 
I manage to cut them in proper time is, I commence mow- 
ing as soon as the top blossom makes its appearance, and 
mow paths from one spot to another, until all are collected 
and put up. 

By observing the above rule, the thistle will disappear, so 
that within three years time, there will scarcely be a thistle 
left to tell where they grew. Mowing in pastures does ro 
good, only to prevent seeding; as you cannot cut them so 
close but there will remain sufficient vegetation to sustain 
the root; while ona smooth sward and thick grass, as above 
stated, you can cut the thistle much closer than in a pasture; 
and the stalk of the thistle thus growing, partakes somewhat 
of the nature of the root for some small distance above the 





more pernicious to the corn and other grain and vegetables, | can number, a large proportion of which prey upon the veg- | 
than nine-tenths of the whole feathered race.”"—( Ornithol.) etables necessary to man’s subsisteuce, or torment hin and 
Some years ago, seeing one of the birds busy about my gar. | the domestic animals that are subservient to bis comfort or | 
den, as I supposed for no good end. [shot him. On open- | lighten his labors. What could we, unaided and alone, 
ing his crop, | found it filled with the large, black, stinking 
bugs that live upon squashes and poison our cucumber vines | hundred toa thousand fold every year? We read of swarms | 


Since | of locusts in the old world, that spread over large tracts of 





do against this devouring host, multiplying itse!f from a| 


—a bug, I believe, that no other creature will cat. 
then I have placed a high value upon the Thrasher. A pair country, devour every green thing, and carry famine aud 
of them took up their abode last summer in my garden, ard | pestilence in their train. If we continue, as we shall do, 
kept my vines wholly clear from those loathsome insects. to cut down our forests and clear up our swamps, which are 
The birds took a few currants, and occasional'y ate a mul- | the natural breeding places of most birds: and if we con- 
berry ; but I consider that they paid me well for the fruit. 

Catsirp. His food is wasps, worms, grubs, and various 
other insects. 
and mulberries, but not as much probably as the wasps he | of insects as destructive as locusts, to come, like the plagues 

| of Egypt, upon man and beast, to lay waste our crops and 
He has quite | devour the bread of our children. 


tinue, as I hope we shall net do, to frighten and kiil the 
feathered fugitives that find a new home in our orchards and 


He takes some fruit, particularly cherries cultivated fields, we must expect in our own country swarms 


destroys. would eat. 

Rosin. Insects and fruit are his food. 
an appetite for cherries, mulberries, and currants. Still he 
js a useful friend in the orchard. The insects found upon 
apple-trees, seem to be his favorite food. He will return | greater. We are now suffering severely in consequence of 
fcom year to year to the same orchard, if permitted. We | this folly.” 
shall be gainers by treating him kindly, and letting him have 
what little food he wants to season his dish of caterpillars, 

Gotpen Crowxyep Turusn. Insects on the ground 
are his food. 

Waresier. There are 26 species of warblers. 
them, I believe, devour insects—some as a principal par 


** To exterminate birds,” 





says Peabody, “ which do a little harm occasionally, is to 
protect ourselves from a small evil, at the expense of a} 
| 





ynage , Al \q uJ 
GENTLE MEANS THE BEST, 

The best tamer of colts that was ever known in Massa- 
chus-tts, never allowed whip or spur to be used; and the 
horses he trained never needed the whip. Their spirits 
All of | were unbroken by severity, and they obeyed the slizhtest 
¢ | impulse of the voice or rein, with the mo-t animated promp- 


of their food. Some of them are eaters of seeds as well as titade. He said it was with horses as with children—if ac- 
; i But 


| customed to beating, they would not, obey without it 
o si ® oe . ‘ is s leg . a. 2 PF . i 
insects. The Yellow Bird, which belongs to this class, eats | j, managed with uitiving gentleness, united with consistent 
the seeds of the garden lettuce; but le also eats the seeds | and very equable fivmness, the victory once gained over | 
of thistles and other troublesome weeds. @iem was gained forever. 

Wooprecker. Six species of woodpeckers devour in- | ail hi , pe hil h 
‘s uring w Ips, spurs, ga ows, and chains; while eac one 
» hike » unable : te , a ae nh : : 
ccele, They ée wits canny Mets an 68 " to de Hav | earri: 3 within his own soul a divine substitute for these de- 
ing a strong bill. and a tongue two or three inches long with | yjj’s inventions. wit! which he might work miracles, in- 
‘ ih ight acles, 

a barb at the end like a fisf-hook, they can take insects from | ward and outward, if he would.—N. Y. A. S. Stand. 

i 








ground; and by mowing them close to the ground, (and 
they ever should be) it will deprive the thistle of the neces- 
sary vegetation to sustain the root, thereby leaving the root 
to wither and die. Now, if any one should try the experi- 
ment, let him be particular to follow the directions. 

I do not know as the above will be thonght to possess any 
merit, and all the ambition or anxiety I have concerning it 
is, that farmers may get rid of their Canada thistles. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 

Lenanon, N.Y. GAIUS STEBBINS. 


We have no doubt that the above mode will be « fectual, 
and thank our correspondent for his communication, and 
should be very glad of more from the same sensible source. 





Death of Hon. James M. Garnett, 


Papers from the South bring intelligence of the decease 
of the Hon. James M. Garnett, of Virginia, well known as 
an able advocate of agricultural improvement, and late Pre- 
sident of the National Agricultural Society. 


> The above announcement gives additional interest to 
the following ; 
MR. GARNETT’S ADDRESS. 
(CONCLUDED From P. 63.) 


[A part of this address was published in the April Farmer, and the 
remamder was put in type for the May number, but omitted for want 


ofroom, We give the mos interest!ng portions.] 


P. Reybold’s Farm. 


From Mr. Higgins’ farm, my next visit was to 


| Mr. Philip Reybold; aself made man, of whose gen- 
eral success in all his agricultural operations, I heard 
Iu the face of all these facts, the world goes on manufac- | ™UuCh from every gentleman with whom I conversed 


on the subject. He, himself, lives on a large farm, 
_and has four or five sons and sons-in-law, living near 
| him, on farms which are said to be in a high state 
| of improvement. Such seemed to be the condi- 
‘ 
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tion of Mr. P. Reybold’s own farm. A large por- 
tiou of it appeared to be well set in grass, ou which 
were grazing a flock of one thousand Leicester 
sheep in fine order. They yielded, at their last 
shearing, (as the proprietor informed me,) an ave- 
rage of 8 lbs. of wool to each fleece. Mr. R. de- 
rives much of his revenue, at present, from an 
immense Peach orchard, which I there saw in a 
very flourishing condition ; although I cannot avoid 
thinking that the Delaware farmers are pushing 
this matter somewhat too far. It is true, that they 
make enormous profits of a ‘hitting year,” (as it is 
called,) but so far as I could learn, this hitting year 
does not occur oftener than about once in five years, 
which reduces the average annual profits from 
peaches to at least an equality with the profit ari- 
sing from other sources, if not below them. Of 
course, itis well worth calculating whether it is 
good economy to give up so much land to peach- 
trees; from which land the owners receive nothing 
else, but partial crops of corn and potatoes, whilst 
the trees are young. This remark is applicable to 
ourselves, as well as to the farmers of Delaware ; 
for it inculcates caution in regard to all new sources 
of revenue from land; and will save us, if we pay 
due regard to it, from incurring the danger of loss 
by too“hastily adopting any of them. 
Corn Culture in Delaware. 

The corn culture in Delaware, did not seem, 
upon the whole, to be any better than ours, if so 
good. But I should judge from the general appear- 
ance of the fields, that they make more per acre 
than ours of the same quality. This I attribute to 
thicker planting, the common distance being about 
four feet each way, or 4 by 3 feet, where at least 
two stalks are left in every hill. In land of similar 
fertility, we should generally plant 5 feet each way, 
and leave two stalks ina hill, or 5 feet by 3, and 
leave one stalk in each hill. The Delaware farmers 
generally, prepare their fallows for wheat much bet- 
ter than we do; although in a few instances, the 
ground appeared to me to be too finely pulverized— 
if the opinion be correct, (as I believe it to be,) that 
some part of the work of pulverizing should be left 
to the frost. ‘The roots of the wheat thereby receive 
some earthing, which serves to protect them from 
being thrown out by the frequent freezing and thaw- 
ing of the land, where the surface is left very smooth 
and minutely broken by the seeding process. Most 
of our soils in Virginia, if finely pulverized, are ‘li- 
able to run together, and bake hard; in which situa- 
tion, wheat plants are much more apt to be thrown 
out by the frost, than where the surface is left in a 
somewhat rougher state; and I presume that the 
soils in Delaware do not differ materially from our 
own. The difference between these two kinds of 
fallow for wheat, is a matterof so much importance 
in the culture of jhat grain, and isin reality so great, 
that | would earnestly recommend to all who have 
doubts on the subject, not to delay making such ex- 
periments as will satisfy them. 

Sugar from Corn Stalks. ; 

During my short sojourn with Dr. Thomson and 
his amiable family, I visited twice the new estab- 
lishment of Mr. Webb for making sugar from corn 
stalks. The operation commenced with sanguine 
expectations of success ou his part, but unfortunate- 
ly the mill for grinding the stalks broke on the second 
day, and marred the whole business. A sufficient 
trial, however, has been made to render it certain 
that very good sugar may be made from corn stalks, 
and at the rate, as Mr. Webb appeared very conti- 
dently to believe, of 800 or 1000 lbs., to the acre of 
well improved land. The juice, as tested by the 
10ths stronger than the Louisiana 
cane. This information I received froma Mr. Mor- 
gan, a sugar planter from that State, who had come 
to Wilmington to witness Mr. Webb’s experiment, 
and left with a determination to make the trial next 
year on his own farm. He ascribed Mr. Webb’s 
failure to the fixtures being on too limited a scale, 
the whole having cost only about $300, whereas 
Mr. Morgan thought it would require about $800 to 
purchase all that would be necessary, including a 
much stronger Mill than Mr. Webb's, to carry 
through the experiment fully and completely. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Webb’s failure I feel very confi- 
dent, from what I have seen, that he will ultimately 
succeed, and that a few years only will elapse be- 
fore the making of sugar from corn stalks will be- 
come common in every State inthe Union. I my- 


self have seen and tested both the boiled juice and 
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the sugar. The first—when clarified —forms a very 
rich, clear, fine colored syrup, and the latter can- 
not be told, either by the looks or the taste, from 
good cane sugar. 


Kiln Dried Corn. 

Another establisiiment which I examined was one 
of the Brandywine Mills, the property of Mr. J. 
There I saw the fixtures for kiln drying 
corn, in regard to which I found that I had formed 
a very erroneous opinion. Instead of the grain be- 
ing toasted, as 1 had supposed, so as to give the 
meal somewhat the taste of parched corn, it is 
merely warmed sufficiently on a large, slowly sha- 
king iron plate to expel the moisture; in which state 
itis ground into meal. Mr. P. assures me that 
when thus prepared, it would keep perfectly sound 
for 12 months or more. He exports considerable 
quantities to the West Indies, and it is so much 
cheaper food than flour, that if it could once be in- 
troduced into England, their laboring classes and 
paupers might always be saved from suffering for 
want of bread; and our markets for corn would be 
so much enlarged as greatly to increase the profits 
of its culture. 

Horticultural Exhibition. 

The crowning scene of the Show and Fair at 
Willmington, was the Horticultural Exhibition of 
the Society, together with that of domestic manu- 
factures. Two large rooms in one of their public 
buildings were appropriated to the purpose. One of 
these rooms was admirably set off with various dec- 
orations of flowers, fruits and vegetables which were 
highly creditable to the tastes of the ladies who con- 
trived them. Among the chief and most active of 
these, an old lady, some sixty years of age, was 
pointed out to me, and I saw no young girl in the 
whole group who appeared to take a much more 
lively interest in the exhibition. I understood she 
was principal Directress; it was really a heart cheer- 
ing spectacle to see a person so far advanced in life, 
still capable of enjoying such scenes. It indicates 
a soul at peace with itself and all the world, a 
mind ever well disposed to look at the bright side of 
things and a heart constantly desirous to minister to 
all the innocent sports of youth. How widely differ- 
ent, how immeasurably superior is this description 
of aged persons to that whose only distinction is 
gloominess and despondency of looks, accompan- 
ied by peevishness and moroseness of manner and 
conversation! The first are always welcome guests 
in every well regulated society, whereas the latter 
are kill-joys in every company, and if tolerated at 
all, are looked upon as little better than nuisances 
wherever they appear. But if you will pardon this 
brief digression, I will return to my former subject, 
the horticultural exhibition. 

The fruits and vegetables were each excellent of 
their kind, and showed that great care had been ta- 
ken in bringing them to such a state of perfection. 
The domestic manufactures consisted of almost 
every variety of material used for such purposes ; 
and I have no where seen better proofs of American 
skill and ingenuity, all contributing to demonstrate, 
that the mechanical talent of our country is fully 
competent to any thing it will undertake to accom- 
plish. 

Horticultural Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

After leaving Delaware, J visited another Horti- 
cultural Exhibition in Philadelphia, on a much lar- 
ger scale, and of course, embracing a much greater 
variety of flowers, of rare exotic plants, fruits and 
vegetables, but they were not exhibited with more 
taste than what I saw at Wilmington. At the Phil- 
adelphia Show were Apples measuring 12 inches 
in circumferance; Peaches measuring between 9 
and 10 inches, and two or three varieties of Grapes 
which weighed (as I was told,) upwards of 3 pounds 
per bunch. Most of these last were raised in hot 
houses, but some of the heaviest and finest in the 
open air. The vegetables, in point of size, were | 
quite as extraordinary as the fruit; although, I am 
inclined to think that in this respect only, are they 
superior to vegetables of the same kind, of medium 
dimensions. The same remark I believe, is appli- 
cable to animals for table use. 

Grapes and Sweet Potatoes. 

I there learned two facts in regard to Grapes and 

Sweet Potatoes that are worth publishing; to wit— | 








that the first may be kept perfectly sound and sweet 
until mid-winter, by putting them into tight boxes 
or kegs, in alternate layers, with bats of carded cot- 
ton between them; and that the latter can be equal- 
ly well preserved by putting them into a warm, dry ~ 
room, without any other covering. Some potatoes 
which had been thus kept, I myself saw, on ‘the 
21st of: September, just as good to all appearance 
as others that were fresh dug, and the gentleman 
who exhibited them assured me that he grew them 
last year, and had done nothing else to preserve them. 

I cannot dismiss this subject of Horticultural So- 
cieties without once more most earnestly recommen- 
ding to such of our members as reside here, and in 
the neighborhood, to establish one for this town 
and vicinity. Indeed, it might embrace a much 
larger sphere, for I saw at the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition, several articles which were brought from 40, 
50 and 100 miles distance; a few came even 200 
miles. The Jadies of Fredericksburg, I am sure, 
have long been willing and ready to aid you in this, 
as in every other laudable undertaking; and you 
have only to try the experiment one year to secure 
for such an Association, universal popularity. It 
would not only greatly improve your healthful re- 
creations, and innocent gratifications—to say noth- 
ing of the tendency which the culture of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers constantly has to improve the 
tastes and domestic habits of all who engage in it.— 
In every place where I have witnessed the operation 
of Horticultural Societies, the testimony in their 
favor has been unanimous, and surely this could 
not be the case, if there was any doubt of their ben- 
eficial effects. I have had the gratification to attend 
four of these Exhibitions, and can truly say, that 
among hundreds of spectators I saw not a solitary 
one who did not manifest a great degree of satis- 
faction at contemplating the beautiful spectacle.— 
There you might behold in the various looks of the 
persons present, every gratle of pleasurable feeling 
from that of eager and gratified curiosity in the 
young, to the placid smile of benevolent approval 
in those more advanaed in life. The gay, anima- 
ted countenances of the youth of both sexes, the 
joyous glee of sprightly children just on the verge 
of adolescence, the cordial greeting of friends and 
acquaintances, predisposed to be pleased with every 
thing they saw, in the midst of a profusion of bril- 
liant flowers of every hue, and fragrant odor—al- 
together formed ascene which none, I think, could 
view without deeply sympathising in what seemed 
to be the universal sentiment. 

In behalf of flowers, permit me here to treat you 
with ashort, but most beautiful eulogium on them, 
which I have taken from an Address before the 
American Institute of New York, by the Rev. John 
Overton Choules. The author presented ine with 
a copy, in which I found the following passage 
marked as a quotation : 

Flowers. 

‘‘Flowers—of all created things, are the most 
innocently simple, and most superbly complex— 
playthings for childhood—ornaments for the grave, 
and companions of the cold corpse!—F lowers, be- 
loved by the wandering idiot, and studied by the 
deeymhinking man of science !—F lowers, that un- 
ceasingly expand to Heaven their grateful, and to 
man their cheerful looks—partners of human joy, 
soothers of human sorrow—fit emblems of the Vic- 
tor's triumph. of the young bride’s blushes; wel- 
come to the crowded halls, and graceful upon soli- 
tary graves! Flowers are, in the volume of Nature, 
what the expression “ God is love,” is in Revelation. 
What a desolate place would be a world without a 
flower! It would be a face without a smile— a feast 
without a welcome. And are not stars the flowers 
of Heaven? One cannot look closely at the struc- 
ture of a flower without loving it. They are the 
emblems and manifestations of God’s love to the 
Creation; and they are the means and the ministra- 
tion of man’s love to his fellow creatures, for they 
first awaken in his mind a sense of the beautiful 
and good. The very inutility of flowers, in com- 
mon opinion, is their excell nce and great beauty, 
for they lead us to thoughts of generosity and moral 
beauty, detached from and superior to selfishness: 
so that they are pretty lessons in Nature’s Book of 
Instruction teaching man that he liveth not by bread 
a'one, but that he hath another than animal life”’—a 
life, I will add. of eternal and ineffable intellectual 
bliss—if he will only seek it as he ought. 
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us the most cosential aid. The farmer should recollect | holes in trees and under the bark, that are beyond the reach Canada Thistle. = 
that in destroying even one of these little birds, he is com- | of other birds. The golden-winged woodpecker eats corn Mr. Eprtor.—Having been a reader of the New Gens a 
mitting a direct injury on his own property, as well as in- | occasionally, but I believe not enough to give reason aed fo Farmer for a number of years, and noticed therein mg rs 
juring community at large.” much complaint. The downy woodpecker, sometimes cal- pieces on the destruction of the Canada Thistle; and think. w 
Crow. He devours several insects, particularly the | led the Sap-sucker, is rather a questionable character. This ing the subject not yet wholly exhausted, I lend my mine ch 
grubs that eat off the roots of grass. -So he does some good. | is the bird that digs holes like gimblet-hol:s, in circles round I am the more induced to make this communication, (and sh 
But he makes sad havoc with corn, both young and old. | the body of apple-trees. It is supposed he thus bores into perhaps there is nothing new in it,) as I understand some ra 
We shall not mourn much if the boys get crows’ eggs, or | the bark in order to suck the sap. Whatever his object persons are about the country, (as 1 should say,) imposip, ri 
even shoot the birds. “‘ Every crow requires at least one | may be, the injury is very considerable. Unless he, in some upon the farmers by selling righ/s for killing the Cue in 
pound of food a week ; and nine-tenths of their food consists | way unknown to us, is doing us some great nan, - is One| Thistle by cutting them on certain days of the year; which : 
of worms and insects. One hundred crows, then, in one | among the very few birds that it would be for the interest in my opinion, is against all principles of Natural Philosy. th 
season, destroy 4,780 pounds of worms, insects, and larve. | of the farmer to destroy. ' phy; for, in my humble judgment, tagkill the thistle by cut. ° 
From this fact, some slight idea may be formed of the ben- Wres. This noisy and quarre]some little creature makes ting, it must be cut in a certain state of vegetation; ang : 
efit of this much persecuted bird, to the farmer.""—Mag. of | way with a vast number of smail caterpillars. He hus been who does not know that in diflvrent years, there is as much a 
Nat. His. accused of catching bees—I1 thiuk wrongfully. as from ten to fifteen days variation in vegetation arriving g w 
Rice Bextixe or Bob-o-link. His food is erickets,}| Buvestrp. This is one of the birds that it is best to! 1, Jame point of perivetion. s p 
grasshoppers, and ground spiders. The bob-o-link is per- provide lodzings for. A small box with a hole in one side, We have had the different modes of mowing. salting, plow. si 
haps, next to the Cedar Bird. the greatest destroyer of the | and nailed to a tree, is all that is necessary. He will = ing, hoeing, &c., recommended, but all these modes seemtp cl 
Canker Worm. “I have observed one of these birds,” says | turn, year after year, to the same habitation, One joyous be somewhat defective. My farm was badly infested with g 
a neighbor, “ go round the limb of an apple-tree ina spiral | note of his in early spring, will pay us for the boxes. Be- din Connie Gilets when 1 ee on to it, and I was alarmed tr 
direction, and destroy in this way every worm on the tree, | sides that ** almost all his time is spent in catching beetles, for the consequences ; but Ibave learned to manage themtp el 
in an incredibly short time.”” In the southern States this | grasshoppers, spiders, and grubs, the wire-worm is another good account. My course of treatment is this: I seed ay th 
bird is said to make sad havoc in wheat fields; and in | of his luxuries.” —( Peabody's Bir:’s.) Ried dea thickly, so as to create a thick, smooth and un. f 
Pennsylvania, during its migrations, it lives mainly on the | Srarrow. There are five species. Theirfood is MOStly |b oken award ; remove every obstacle that may have a ten. 7 
grain or seeds of the wild reeds or swamp-rice. insects, with a portion of the smail sceds. The chipping dency to brea‘ the sward or impede the scythe, and make di 
Cepar Birp or Cherry Bird. I have already spoken of | sparrow (Chitbird) is an invaluable bird. The multitude the land sufficiently rich (if it is not alveatly) to bear a hea. b 
this bird ia my communication on canker-worms, for which, | of small worms that he picks from trees and shrubs, is al- vy crop of grass. 7 The better way is not to feed the land ; 
as well as caterpillars and beetles, he has an insatiable ap- | most incredible. He is the only bird that appears to have + prepared for killing the thistle, at all in the spring; 
petite. He takes some strawberries, currants, cherries, and | a liking for the prick!y green worm that infests the cultiva- and when the top blossoms of the thistle begin to open, cut u 
even carly pears. Nevertheless, there are but few birds as | ted raspberry. thistles and grass all together, and put them up for fodder, g 
serviceable as this. [A friend of ours near this city, (Ro- Grovunp Ronrn. (Jurink.) Worms & insects are his food. If there should appear to be no grass among the thistles, | al 
chester,) says these birds cleared his pear and cherry trees Creeper. Thereare 2 species. I have seen the black- put them up the same, for, if Jeft on the ground, they break th 
of the slug which eats the leaves, the past season. ] and-white creeper upon apple-trecs, examining the leaves the sward and prevent the killing the thistle. Cattle or th 
Brack-capP Titmouse, or Chickadee, clears our trees of | in which worms were rolled up, peeping first into one end sheep will eat the thistle cut and put up thns, all exceptthe fo 
insects, both grubs and eggs. He is very useful in keeping | of the roll and then the other, till he spied the worm; then, lege sacllk. a0 evalllly as thor will the best has. ‘The wy tv 
down the canker-worm. thrusting in his long tongue and drawing out the insect. It I manage oe Gas in proper time is, I ciuniicbiiaii mow. fe 
Pewit Frycatcuer, or Phebe. He lives on insects. | may be presumed from this fact, that the natural food of ing as coin en ee top blossom makes its appearance, and ie 
H Pewee. There are two species, both of which make | these birds is insec/s. eae paths from one spot to another, until all are collected < 
insects their sole food. Swattow. There are about five species, including the | . 4 put up. 4 
Vireo. There are four specics. All of them eatinsects. | Martin. Allof them are great devourers of insec/s, their By observing the above rule, the thistle will disappear, so n 
i But whether they take other food also, I am unable to say. ouly food. ; shot within three years time, there will scarcely be a thistle if 
They do us no injury that we can discover. Wurp-roor-Witt. He lives upon moths, bectles, ants, left to tell where they grew. Mowing in pastures does ro 8c 
Brown Turusa or Thrasher. Wilson says “ his food | and grasshoppers. ; good, only to prevent seeding; as you cannot cut them g0 to 
consists of worms which he scratches from the ground, cat- Nieut Hawk. He takes such insects as can be cauglit elese at inte will remain sufficient vegetation to sustain SC 
| erpillars, and many kinds of berrics. He is accused by on the wing. He takes no ier food. the rvot; while ona smooth sward and thick grasa, as above b 
| some people of scratching up the hills of Indian corn. This A very little reflection upon the foregoing facts, must sat- stated, you can cut the thistle much closer than in a pastare; i 
| may be partly true; but for every kernel of corn he pilfers, isfy us that birds are an important if not indispensable pert! ond the stalk of the thistle thus growing, partakes somewhat a 
I am persuaded he destroys five hundred inscets, particu- | of creation. The re are on the earth 500,000 dig’ vent spe-! 6 she nature of the rout for some small dictnace above the a 
1 larly a large dirty-colored grub with a black head, which is | eées of insects! The individuals of each Specics, BO Man) ound; and by mowing them close to the ground, (and i 
more pernicious to the corn and other grain and vegetables, can number, a large proportion of which prey upon the vee | + aL eS be) it will deprive the thistle of the neces - 
| than nine-tenths of the whole feathered race.”—( Ornithol.) | etables necessary to man’s subsistence, or torment him and | anion vegetation to sustain the root, thereby leaving the root SC 
! Some years ago, seeing one of the birds busy about my gar. | the domestic animals that are r~yaniaieeen to his comfort or | os wliier and die. Now. if any one shania try the experi- sc 
den, as I supposed for no good end. I shot him. On open- lighten his labors. W hat could we, smeneriing nd alone, ment, let him be particular to ful!ow the dircetions. o 
ing his crop, 1 found it filled with the large, black, stinking | do against this devouring host, multiplying itself froma I do not know as the above will be thought to possess any fa 
bugs that live upon squashes and poison our cucumber vines | hundred toa thousand fold every year? We read of sw arms | merit, and all the ambition or anxicty I have concerning it it 
—a bug, I believe, that no other creature will cat. Since | of locusts in the old world, that spread over large tracts of is, that farmers may get rid of their Canada thistles. th 
then I have placeda high value upon the Thrasher. A pair | country, devour every guecn thing, and carry famine and : Respectfully yours, &c., dr 
of them took up their abode last summer in my garden, ard | pestilence in their train. If we contiaue, as we shall do, Lerason, N.Y. G AIUS SLFEBBINS. P 
kept my vines wholly clear from those loathsome insects. to cut down our forests and clear up our swamps, which are _ : 
The birds took a few currants, and occasional!y ate a mul- | the natural breeding places of most birds; and if we con- We have no doubt that the ayove mode will be effectual, | 
berry ; but I consider that they paid me well for the fruit. | tinue, as I hope we shall not do, to frighten and kiil the| and thank our correspondent for his communication, and h 
Careirv. His food is wasps, worms, grubs, 2nd various | feathered fugitives that find a new home ia our orchards and | should be very glad of more from the same sensible source. li 
other insects. He takes some fruit, particularly cherries cultivated fiekls, we must expect in our own country swarms st 
and mulberries, but not as much probably as the wasps he | of insects as destructive as locusts, to come, like the plagues Death of Hon. James M. Garnett. ‘ 
destroys. would eat. of Egypt, upon man and beast, to lay waste our crops and Papers from the South bring intelligence of the decease d: 
Rosin. Insects and fruit are his food. He has quite | devour the bread of our children. ** To exterminate birds,” of the Hon. James M. Garnett, of Virginia, well known a3 tr 
an appetite for cherries, mulberries, and currants. Still he | says Peabody, “ which do a little barm occasionally, is to| 4 able advocate of agricultural improvement, and late Pre tl 
js a useful friend in the orchard. The insects found upon | protect ourselves from a small evil, at the expense of a sident of the National Agricultural Society. 2 
apple-trees, seem to be his favorite food. He will return | greater. We are now suffering severely in consequence of _ di 
from year to year to the same orchard, if permitted. We | this folly.” ne Seer. _f The above announcement gives additional interest to Ww 
shall be gainers by treating him kindly, and letting him have GENTLE MEANS THE BEST. the following ; - : . 
what little food he wants to season his dish of caterpillars. The best tamer of colts that was ever known in Massa- MR. GARNETT’S ADDRESS, 
Gotpen Crowxep Turvsn. Jnsects on the ground | ejys-trs, never allowed whip or spur to be used; and the (CoNcLODED FROM P. 63.) : 
are his food. horses he trained never needed the whip. Their spirits [A pest of this address was published in the April Farmer, and ts . 
Warsrer. There are 26 species of warblers. All of “oat sae agp hence gle + dots hd ve a ae eee omitted for wan . 
ee een ee ae | aide. He said it was with horses as with Aitinantte,. FP. Reybold’s “arm. fe 
of their food. Some of them =_ enters of secds as well as | customed to beating, they would not obey without it. But From Mr. Higgins’ farm, my next visit was to th 
insects. The Yellow Bird, which atenge to this class, eats | jf managed with uitiving gentleness, united with consistent Mr. Philip Reybold ; aself made man, of whose gen- ) 
the seeds of the garden lettuce; but he also eats the seeds = ng oes Nonna the victory once gained over eral success in all his agricultural operations, I heard P 
eRe 08 eee a pans ; ‘ "Sete tee ef ah dan facts, the world goes on manufac- | much from every gentleman with whom I conversed . 
Woovrecker. Six species of woodpeckers devour in-| | | whips, spurs, galiows, and chains ; while ca ‘h one | 00 the subject. "He, himself, lives on a large farm, a 
scels. They do what many birds are unable todo. Hav- carri. 5 within his own soul a divine substitute for these de- ‘and has four or five sons and sons-in-law, living near F 
ing a strong bill, and a tongue two or three inches long with | yi!’s inventions. git, which he might work miracles, in-| him, on farms which are said to be ina high state d 
a barb at the end like a fish-hook, they can take insects from | ward and outward, if he would.--N. Y. A. S. Stand. of improvement. Such seemed to be the condi- : 
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tion of Mr. P. Reybold’s own farm. A large por- 
tion of it appeared to be well set in grass, on which 
were grazing a flock of one thousand Leicester 
sheep in fine order. They yielded, at their last 
shearing, (as the proprietor informed me,) an ave- 
rage of 8 lbs. of wool to each fleece. Mr. R. de- 
rives much of his revenue, at present, from an 


immense Peach orchard, which | there saw in a 


yery flourishing condition; although I cannot avoid | 


thinking that the Delaware farmers are pushing 
this matter somewhat too far. lt is true, that they 
make enormous profits of a * hitting year,” (as it is 
called,) but so far as I could learn, this hitting year 
does not occur oftener than about once in five years, 
which reduces the average annual profits from 
peaches to at least an equality with the profit ari- 
sing from other sources, if not below them. Of 
course, itis well worth calculating whether it is 

ood economy to give up so much land to peach- 
trees; from which land the owners receive nothing 
else, but partial crops of corn and potatoes, whilst 
the trees are young. ‘This remark is applicable to 
ourselves, as well as to the farmers of Delaware ; 
for it inculcates caution in regard to all new sources 
of revenue from land; and will save us, if we pay 
due regard to it, from incurring the danger of loss 
by too hastily a@pting any of them. 

Corn Culture in Delaware. 

The corn culture in Delaware, did not seem, 
upon the whole, to be any better than ours, if so 
good. But I should judge from the general appear- 
ance of the fields, that they make more per acre 
than ours of the same quality. This I attribute to 
thicker planting, the common distance being about 
four feet each way, or 4 by 3 feet, where at least 
two stalks are left in every bill. In land of similar 
fertility, we should generally plant 5 feet each way, 
and leave two stalks ina hill, or 5 feet by 3, and 
leave one stalk in each hill. The Delaware farmers 
generally, prepare their fallows for wheat much bet- 
ter than we do; although in a few instances, the 
round appeared to me to be too finely pulverized— 
if the opinion be correct, (as I believe it to be,) that 
some part of the work of pulverizing should be left 
to the frost. The roots of the wheat thereby receive 
some earthing, which serves to protect them from 
being thrown out by the frequent freezing and thaw- 
ing of the land, where the surface is left very smooth 
and minutely broken by the seeding process. Most 
of our soils in Virginia, if finely pulverized, are li- 
able to run together, and bake hard; in which situa- 
tion, wheat plants are much more apt to be thrown 
out by the frost, than where the surface is left in a 
somewhat rougher state; and I presume that the 
soils in Delaware do not differ materially from our 
own. The differenee between these two kinds of 
fallow for wheat, is a matterof so much importance 
in the culture of that grain, and is in reality so great, 
that I would earnestly recommend to all who have 
doubts on the subject, not to delay making such ex- 
periments as will satisfy them. 

Sugar from Corn Stalks. 

During my short sojourn with Dr. Thomson and 
his amiable ‘family, 1 visited twice the new estab- 
lishment of Mr. Webb for making sugar from corn 
stalks. The operation commenced with sanguine 
expectations of success on his part, but unfortunate- 
ly the mill for grinding the stalks broke on the second 
day, and marred the whole business. <A. sufficient 
trial, however, has been made to render it certain 
that very good sugar my be made from corn stalks, 
and at the rate, as Mr. Webb appeared very confi- 
dently to believe, of 800 or 1000 Ibs., to the acre of 
well improved land. The juice, as tested by the 
sacrometer, is 2 10ths stronger than the Louisiana 
cane. This information I received froma Mr. Mor- 
gan, a sugar planter from that State, who had come 
to Wilmington to witness Mr. Webb’s experiment, 
and left with a determination to make the trial next 
year on his own farm. He ascribed Mr. Webb’s 
failure to the fixtures being on too limited a scale, 
the whole having cost only about $300, whereas 
Mr. Morgan thought it would require about $800 to 
purchase all that would be necessary, including a 
much stronger Mill than Mr. Webb's, to carry 
through the experiment fully and completely. Not- 
Withstanding Mr. Webb's failure I feel very confi- 
dent, from what I have seen, that he will ultimately 
Succeed, and that a few years only will elapse be- 
fore the making of sugar from corn stalks will be- 
come common in every State inthe Union. I my- 


| self have seen and tested both the boiled juice and 
‘the sugar. The first—when clarified—forms a very 
‘rich, clear, fine colored syrup, and the latter can- 
not be told, either by the looks or the taste, from 
good cane sugar. 

Kiln Dried Corn. 

Another establishment which I examined was one 
of the Brandywine Mills, the property of Mr. J. 
H. Price. There I saw the fixtures for kiln drying 
corn, in regard to which I found that I had formed 
a very erroneous opinion. Instead of the grain be- 
ing toasted, as 1 had supposed, so as to give the 
meal somewhat the taste of parched corn, it is 
merely warmed sufficiently on a large, slowly sha- 
king iron plate to expel the moisture; in “ak state 
itis ground into meal. Mr. P. assures me that 
when thus prepared, it would keep perfectly sound 
for 12 months or more. He exports considerable 
quantities to the West Indies, and it is so much 
cheaper food than flour, that if it could once be in- 
troduced into England, their laboring classes and 
paupers might always be saved from suffering for 
want of bread; and our markets for corn would be 
so much enlarged. as greatly to increase the profits 
of its culture. 

Horticultural Exhibition. 

The crowning scene of the Show and Fair at 
Willmington, was the Horticultural Exhibition of 
the Society, together with that of domestic manu- 
factures. Two large rooms in one of their public 
buildings were appropriated to the purpose. One of 
these rooms was admirably set off with various dec- 
orations of flowers, fruits and vegetables which were 
highly creditable to the tastes of the ladies who con- 
trived them. Among the chief and most active of 
these, an old lady, some sixty years of age, was 
pointed out to me, and I saw no young girl in the 
whole group who appeared to take a much more 
lively interest in the exhibition. I understood she 
was principal Directress; it was really a heart cheer- 
ing spectacle to see a person so far advanced in life, 
still capable of enjoying such scenes. It indicates 
a soul at peace with itself and all the world, a 
mind ever well disposed to look at the bright side of 
things and a heart constantly desirous to minister to 
all the innocent sports of youth. How widely differ- 
ent, how immeasutably superior is this description 
of aged persons to that whose only distinction is 
gloominess and despondency of looks, accompan- 
ied by peevishness and moroseness of manner and: 
conversation! The first are always welcome guests 
in every well regulated society, whereas the latter 
are kill-joys in every company, and if tolerated at 
all, are looked upon as little better than nuisances 
wherever they appear. But if you will pardon this 
brief digression, I will return to my forner subject, 
the horticultural exhibition. 

The fruits and vegetables were each excellent of 
their kind, and showed that great care had been ta- 
ken in bringing them to such a state of perfection. 
The domestic manufactures consisted of almost 
every variety of material used for such purposes ; 
and I have no where seen better proofs of American 
skill and ingenuity, all contributing to demonstrate, 
that the mechanical talent of our country is fully 
competent to any thing it will undertake to accom- 
plish. 

Horticultural Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

After leaving Delaware, I visited another Horti- 
cultural Exhibition in Philadelphia, on a much lar- 
ger scale, and of course, embracing a much greater 
variety of flowers, of rare exotic plants, fruits and 
vegetables, but they were not exhibited with more 
taste than what I saw at Wilmington. At the Phil- 
adelphia Show were Apples measuring 12 inches 
in circumferance; Peaches measuring between 9 
and 10 inches. and two or three varieties of Grapes 
which weighed (as I was told,) upwards of 3 pounds 
per bunch. Most of these last were raised in hot 
houses, but some of the heaviest and finest in the 
open air. The vegetables, in point of size, were 
quite as extraordinary as the fruit; although, I am 
inclined to think that in ¢his respect only, are they 
superior to vegetables of the same kind, of medium 
dimensions. The same remark I believe, is appli- 
cable to animals for table use. 

Grapes and Sweet Potatoes. 


I there learned two facts in regard to Grapes and 
Sweet Potatoes that are worth publishing; to wit— 








that the first may be kept perfectly sound and sweet 
until mid-winter, by putting them into tight boxes 
or kegs, in alternate layers, with bats of carded cot- 
ton between them; and that the latter can be equal- 
ly well preserved by putting them into a warm, dry 
room, without any other covering. Some potatoes 
which had been thus kept, | myself saw, on the 
21st of September, just as good to all appearance 
as others that were fresh dug, and the gentleman 
who exhibited them assured me that he grew them 
last year, and had done nothing else to preserve them. 

I cannot dismiss this subject of Horticultural So- 
cieties without once more most earnestly recommen- 
ding to such of our members as reside here, and in 
the neighborhood, to establish one for this town 
and vicinity. Indeed, it might embrace a much 
larger sphere, for I saw at the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition, several articles which were brought from 40, 
50 and 100 miles distance; a few came even 200 
miles. The ladies of Fredericksburg, I ain sure, 
have long been willing and ready to aid you in this, 
as in every other laudable undertaking; and you 
have only to try the experiment one year to secure 
for such an Association, universal popularity. It 
would not only greatly improve your healthful re- 
creations, and innocent gratifications—to say noth- 
ing of the tendency which the culture of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers constantly has to improve the 
tastes and domestic habits of all who engage in it.— 
In every place where I have witnessed the operation 
of Horticultural Societies, the testimony in their 
favor has been unanimous, and surely this could 
not be the case, if there was any doubt of their ben- 
eficial effects. I have had the gratification to attend 
four of these Exhibitions, and can truly say, that 
among hundreds of spectators I saw not a solitary 
one who did not manifest a great degree of satis- 
faction at contemplating the beautiful spectacle.— 
There you might behold in the various looks of the 
persons present, every grade of pleasurable feeling 
from that of eager and gratified curiosity in the 
young, to the placid smile of benevolent approval 
in those giore advanaed in life. The gay, anima- 
ted countenances of the youth of both sexes, the 
joyous glee of sprightly children just on the verge 
of adolescence, the cordial greeting of friends and 
acquaintances, predisposed to be pleased with every 
thing they saw, in the midst of a profusion of bril- 
liant flowers of every hue, and fragrant odor—al- 
together formed a scene which none, I think, conld 
view without deeply sympathising in what seemed 
to be the universal sentiment. 

In behalf of flowers, permit me here to treat you 
with ashort, but most beautiful eulogium on them, 
which I have taken from an Address before the 
American Institute of New York, by the Rev. Johu 
Overton Choules. The author presented me with 
a copy, in which I found the following passage 
marked as a quotation : 

Flowers. 

“‘Flowers—of all created things, are the most 
innocently simple, and most superbly complex— 
playthings for childhood—ornaments for the grave, 
and companions of the cold corpse!—F lowers, be- 
loved by the wandering idiot, and studied by the 
deep thinking man of science !—F lowers, that un- 
ceasingly expand to Heaven their grateful, and to 
man their cheerful looks—partners of human joy, 
soothers of human sorrow—fit emblems of the Vic- 
tor’s triumph. of the young bride's blushes; wel- 
come to the crowded halls, and graceful upon soli- 
tary graves! Flowers are, in the volume of Nature, 
what the expression “ God is love,” is in Revelation. 
What a desolate place would be a world without a 
flower! It would bea face without a smile— a feast 
without a welcome. And are not stars the flowers 
of Heaven? One cannot look closely at the struc- 
ture of a flower without loving it. They are the 
emblems and manifestations of God’s love to the 
Creation; and they are the means and the ministra- 
tion of man’s love to his fellow creatures, for they 
first awaken in his mind a sense of the beautiful 
and good. The very inutility of flowers, in com- 
mon opinion, is their excell nce and great beauty, 
for they lead us to thoughts of generosity and moral 
beauty, detached from and superior to selfishness: 
so that they are pretty lessons in Nature’s Book of 
Instruction teaching man that he liveth not by bread 
a'one, but that he hath another than animal life’—a 
life, I wiil add. of eternal and ineffable intellectual 
bliss—if he will only seek it as he ought. 
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Mr. Colman’s Tour. 

Our readers will be gratified to learn that Mr Col- 
man’s proposed visit to Europe, for the purpose of ma- 
king an agricultural survey. has been received with 
such favor as to warrant the undertaking. ‘The sub- 
scription to his work, which now amounts to upwards 
of 2,000 copies, embraces the following, the several 
societies having subscribed for it with the view of dis- 
tributing the volumes as prewiums : 

New York State Ag. Society, N. York, for 100 copies. 
Massachusetts Ag. Society Mass., ‘* 100“ 
Worcester Ag.Soc. Worcesterco Mass. ‘* 40 “ 
Philadelphia Ag. Soc , Pennsylvania, “ 40 ‘* 


American Institute New York city, “ 40 ” 
Essex Ag. Society, Essex co., Mass., ‘f 25 
- “cc 25 “c 


Mass. Horticultural Society, Boston, 
Monroe Ag. Soc , Monioeco.,N. Y., “ 25 * 
Livingston Co. Ag Society, Geneseo, ‘* 10 ‘ 
Berkshire Co, Ag. Soc. Pittsfield, Mass. ‘* 10 * 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin 

county. Ag. Society, Northampton, “ 10 * 
Two gentlemen have subscribed for 100 copies each. 


One do do SO (* ” 
Twelve do do a3 « ” 
Eight do do oo « om 
Forty do do 5 .S es 


Having completed his arrangements for the publica- 
tion of his work, the first part of which may be expect- 
ed about the first of January next, Mr. Co]man sailed 
from New York on the 6th of April, inthe packet ship 
Independence, Captain Nye. He contemplates an ab- 
sence of two or three years. Inthe mean time, his 
work will be published in parts, at Boston by his gene- 
ral agent, Mr. Arthur D Phelps, at intervals of two or 
three months,until the whole is completed. 

We anticipate the happiest :esults from this mission 
of Mr. Colman. He goes abroad under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, having the aid and countenance 
of Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, and Mr. Everett, 
minister toSt James, both of whom are his personal 
friends; while his high character and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the agriculture of hiscwn country,will 
make him an able exponent of its interests, and every 
where a most acceptable guest. These advantages, 
with his happy tact of collecting and arranging 
facts will enable him to give the American farmer a 
work of the highestvalue Thatit will be waited for 
with impatience and received with gratification, we 
cxnnot doubt —Albany Cultivator. 





Common Saut ror Fixing AmMonta.—During the pro- 
cess of fermentation which takes place when large quantities 
of stable and farm yard manure are thrown togeth»r, a con- 
siderable portion of the most valuable part is lost in the 
shape of carbonate of ammonia, which flies off. To pre- 
vent this great waste, commen salt may be used. It isa 
principle in chemistry that substances combine more freely 
at the moment of their germination or disengagement than 
at any other time. The chloride of sodium orcommon salt 
immediately usites with the carbonate of ammonia as it is 
formed, and a double decomposition takes place, producing 
muriate of ammonia and carbonate of soda.—Chester, 
Eng. Farmers’ Herald. 


G RAIN BAGGING.—A large lot received this day at 
a SNOW'S 
June 1, 1843. New England Store, Arcvde. 
OUNTRY Merchants, visiting Rochester, are respectfully invi- 
/ ted to examine the new and splendid Stock of Staple and Dry 
Goods which are daily arrivingat the New England Store, 32 Bufl- 
a'o-street, Arcade. June 1. J. SNOW. 














INDIAN LANDS EIN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

| = SALE by Public Auction, in the city of Buffalo, on the 15th 

d day of June inst., about 16,000 acres of land, in the county of 

Eric, being part of the tract called the Buff Jo Creek Reservation: 

the north line of which is bounded en the corporation liue of the city 

of Buffalo. 

And on Monday, the 19th of June, at Batavia, in Genesee county, 
about 2,009 acres of land, in that county, being pact of the tract 
ealled the Tonawanda Rescrvaticn, lying on the Tonawanda Creek, 
near the town of Batavia. j 

The possessory rights in these tracts, hitherto reserved by tne 
Sencea Indians for their own occupation, has been lately sold by 
them to the pre-emptive owners. They are vow surveyed and sub- 
divided into convenient farms amounting in number to about 320, 
containing generally from 50 to 140 acres each. 

These tracts have never been before in market. They are well 
known to be the most inviting bodies of land in the State of New 
York, both as to soil and situation, being all near the Grand Canal 
and the Great Western Railroad ; part of them in the vicinity of 
the City of Buffalo, and part near the town of Batavia and other 
flourishing villages and settlements, and all possessing extensive and 
durable water. For the culture of wheat the Tonawanda Tract is 
not excclicd by any land in the State. 

By the convention between Massachusetts and New York, these 
Lands will be exempt from State taxes for fifieen years from the 
date of the purchase of the Indians in 1842, 

The tide, which is indisputable, is now vested in the undersigned 
Trustees, by whom the farms will be conveyed to the purchasers at 
the sale. 

Terms or Sacet.—One fourth of the purchase money to be paid 
in hand—the residue in fiveannual instalments, with annual interest, 
and to be secured by Bond and Mortgage. 

To enable applicants conveniently to examine the farms, Maps 
will be furnished, on application to the subscribers at their respect- 
ive offices in the City of N. York, and in the village of Geneva; to 
Rogers & Smith, Buffalo; and N. U. Soper, at the Clerk’s office, 
Batavia ; Maps will also be placed in several of the County Clerks’ 
otlices, T. L. OGDEN, 

New york, May 1, 1843. JOSEPH FELLOWS. 















Meteorological Observations, 


MADE AT THE RUCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. WITHERELL, 


FROM APRIL 26, to May 25, 1243, 
Lat.48 deg.8 min. Long. 77 deg. 51 min., west from Greenwich. Ele- 
vation above tide 506 feet. 8 miles south of Lake Ontario. 
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Range of Thermometer for the month, 50deg. Do Bar. 85 deg. 


Mean temperature of March, 1°43, 23.31 












o do 1842, 39.77 
do do ledl, OF 
do do 1840, 34.04 
do April, 1843, 44,7¢ 
do do 1£42, 45.85 
do co 1241, 39.57 
do do 1810, 47.50 


The fall of rain and melted snow for the mouth of March, 1243, 
2.09 inch, Do 1842, 2.89 inch. Do, 1841, 3.55 inch. Do, a4, 
1.40 inch. Do, April, 1843, 2.22 inch Do. 1842, 2.48 inch. Do. 
1241, 3.27 inch. Do, 1840, 2.22 inch. 

REMARKS 
Whenne that April with his shoures sote, 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour 
Of which ertue engendered is the tlour.—Chauwcer. 
Apri 26—Thunder shower 9 A. M., first this year. 
“ 27—Rainy last night and to-day, until 2 o’cloch, P. M.— 
Cleared off towards night. Willow in bloom. 
May 1—Navigation open to-day in the canal. : 
*  3—Popiar in bloom. 
‘ ‘Apricot: and currant in bloom. Chimney swallow first 
heard, ° 
“  &—Shad-tr e in bloom. The woods vocal with the songs 
of the birds, 
S—! andelion in bloom. 
“ 10—Cherry in bloom ; also Shepherds’ purse. 
*  11—Gooseberry in bloom, 
“ 12—Plum in bloom; only 4 cays later than in Hudson, Ohio, 
*  13—English robin first heard. Planting corn. 
“« M—Rob Lincoln first heard. Hydrastis, (canadensis) in blm, 
“ 15—Thu.der showers morning and evening. 
* 16—Appiec and peach in bloom. 
* 17—Lilacs begin to bloom. 
«  1&—Eldar in bleom. Frost this morn ng. 
« 21—Horse Chestuut in bloom. 
* 23—Thauder shower this afternoon, 
‘he weather is cool und dry ; vegetation advances slowly, Pros- 
pect for fruit is good. 


AGENTS FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 

Fresh and G-nuine Garden Seeds, ra‘sed_ principally by 
the preprietor, may be found at wholesale aid retail at the 
followi.g places. Also, orders reevived for Fruit Trees, 
and subscr.:pt'ons for the New Genesee Farmer and Gar- 
dener’s Journal. : 


“ 0 























Buffalo, K. 7. VY. & G. Bryant, 
Lockport, ss S. H. Marks, & Co. 
Middleport, ag J. Craig & Co. 
Albion, + Swan & Cornell, 
Medina, sa J. & J. Craig, 
Brockport, + H. Lathrop, 
Sco!sviille, a Andrus & Garbutt, 
Le Roy, “ Tompkins & Morgan, 
Batavia, ” J. V. D. Verplank, 
York, Murphy & Whitney, 
Allica, * R. & N. Wel!s, 
Perry, “s L. B. Parsons & Son, 
Mount Morris, “ R. Sleeper, & 
Genesco, si G. W. Wyman, 
Canandaigua, “ J. M. Wheeler & Co., 


- Hemiup & Cone, 
Thomas McCiintock, 
Haskins & Keeler, 


Geneva, 
Waterloo, “ 
Seneca Falls, bad 


Anburn, “é T. M. Hunt, 
Syracuse, “ T. B. Fitch & Co. 
Viica, si J.E. Warner, 
Oswego, “ D. Canfield, 
Cazenovia, os A. Ford, 
Hami/ton, o J. A. Mott, 


Palinyra, « Hoyt & May. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS, 


ROCHESTER, June 2d.—The wheat market has been P 
active for some days past at $1. Oats at 17 to 18 cents, Flour j 
lively at $425 to $4 50, wholesale. WOCGOL opens rather heavily. 
a few lots of low quality, new fleece, came in during the Past week, 
The Democrat says : 

“The market opens at from 16 to 30 cents for clean American 
fleeces. Leicestershire, and other low qualities of English Wool, 
sell from 15 te 18 cents per pound. We may therefor. quote a 
foliows : 

Saxony fleeces in good condition, 





28 to 36 cents 
“ 


Merino, full blood, 25 te 28 
do 4 to } “ 20 t0 W «& 
Common to 4 “* 16 to 20 « 


The clip of the present year will probably go to market a little 
below that of last year—the dealers having then generally operate 
at a loss, and there having been no subsequent improvement, Lei- 
cestershire and other low quahty English wools, g. own in this Coup. 
try, have to compete with a similor grade imported from abroad in 
arge quantities, at a first cost of less than 7 cents } er pound, }-aying 
a duty of 5 per cent. 

NEW YORK, May 27.—Ftovr and Graix.—The receipts of flour 
during the werk have been light, and particularly of Genesee, a5 
th. ee quarters of the arrivals through the canal have been Michi. 
gan vend Ohio. 

Genevee flour, common brands, are $4 £74, and Hlinois, Ohio and 
Michigan, $4 75 td $4 874, according to quality, and the last two 
days the demand has been very light. 

Wheat sells at 93 to 97 cents, as it arrives from New Orleans, the 
quantity being small only. Corn at this moment is very scarce, en 
the let sales were 56 cents, meusure, for both North River ang 
Pouthern, 

Oats are not so firm, but are worth 27a294 cents. 

BOSTON, May 27.—Southern Flour had met with a fair demand 
for export, and the stock being small, prices Mve advanced mater. 
ally. Sales of 500 bbls. Fredericksburg, $4 75a4 &7 ; 260 do do, 
“extra Eagle,” $537; 500 do Georgetown, $5 25; 200 do Bait. 
more, “City Mills,” $475 per bbl. 4 mos. ; Genesee, comn.onb 
#5 CCasS 06; Fhiladelphia, $4 G2u4 €8; N.ichigan, $4 87 per barre} 
cash. 

Seef cattle—The prices obtained last week for a_like quality, 
were not sustained. We quote a few extra $550. First quality, 
$5 25 ; second do, $4 65a5 00 ; third do, $4 00a4d 50, 

CINCINNATI, May 24.—FLovr.—All at the canal was sold yes. 
terday wt $3 26a5 30, inspected. 

Wueat.—The City Millers have put up the price here to 65 cts, 

CLEVELAND, May 27.—Upwards of 400 barrels mess and prim 
pork sold yesterday at $6 and $8 per bbl. 

The canal receipts to-day are 10,000 bushels of wheat, and 6,158 
bb!s. of flour. 

300 bbls. round hoop flour, in handsome order, sold at $3 65, snd 
some small parcels in flat hoops it same rate. 75 ceuts is the price 
named for wheat. 

PiITTSPRURG, May 25.—Flour, at the commencement of the 
week, sold for $3 out of wagons and boats; on Tuesday it brought 
$3 124, and 300 barrels sold in onc lot at this price. Yesterday 4 
barrels of a prime lot sold at the river at 3.25 per bbl. cash, 

Gratn.—W heat 50a56 ; Oats 15al6 ; corn 22425 cents per bushel, 

PHILADELPHIA, May 27—For common brands Flour 4 59 wa 
freely offered, but holders refuses to scli at that price ; for city use 
of choice Bakers’ brands 500; Pennsylvania and Ohio Flour fo 
exports at 450; Rye Flour 2 874; Coru Meal 2 56}. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 








Wheat, $100a1 03)Hay, ton, $7 008 O6\|EFggs, coz. 6 a8 
Corn, Wa Wood.cord, 2 25 | Tallow, Ib, 7 
Barley, 31 Of Salt, bbL, 1 25 1 38) Beeswax, 25 
Oats, 18 Hams, Ib., 5 6 Wool, 20 
Flour, (ret.) 4 59 |Shoultiers, 4 \Sheep Skins, 38 9 
Leans, 75 1 CC'Pork, cwt. 3 50 4 |Green H'ds, Ib. 3 
Peas, 50 Reel, 3 00 3 S| Dry Hides, 
Potatoes, 18 20 Lard, Ib., 5 Calf skins, gr’n.6 


Butter, 8 106) do. dry, 12} 


Cloverseed, 6 50 } 3 
00 Cheese,cwt.4 60 5 06 June? 


Timothy, 1 75 


AGENTS FOR THE NEW GENESEE FARMER. 

iF In addition to the numerous Post Masters, and other 
friends of agriculture, who have gencrously aided the cirew 
lation of this paper, the following gentlemen will receive 
subscriptions in their different towns and cities: 


ioe 








New York, Geo. C. Thorburn, (Seedsman,) 
Aliany, Wm. Thorburn, “ 
Troy, Henry Warren, 
Lansingburgh, John Bacon, ” 
Bosten, Mass., Littl & Brown, 

as si Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 

a ” Hovey & Co. “ 
Worcester, ‘ Clarendon Harris, 
Lowell, os D. Bixby, 
Salem, es John M. Ives. Francis Putman, 








CUMMINGTON SCYTHE STONES. 

HF attention of farmers and all who use whetstones throughout 

the United States, is respectfully invited to an article now mat- 
ufactured from the celebrated “ Robbins’ Ledge,” by J. S. Stafford 
& Co., Cummington, Mass, The decided superiority of these stones 
is acknowledged by all who have given them a trial, and the eager 
demand for them from those sections of the country into waieh 
they have been introduced, is the best recommendation that can be 
given them. The public are requested to satirfy themselves in re- 
gard to the merits of the above article, by giving it atrial. For 
sale at the manufectory ; also, by Wood & Folger 219 Pearl-street; 
William H. Wight & Co. 100 John-street ; and Clark & Willson, 7 
Platt-street. New Yosk ; Humphry & Lengsing, and Van Aistyne 
Son, Albany ; Kelloggs & Cv., Worren, Lesly & Hart, Troy, N.Y. 
and will be furnished at the principal villages throughout the coua- 
try ; also, for sale at the Rochester Seed Store. 

Orders addressed to FRANCIS BATES, Agent, Cummington, 
Mass, will be punctually attended to. June 1, 1243. 

FIRE WORK 

OURTH OF JULY FIRE WORKS—Rockets from one pound 

to two ounces; Roman Candles with 6, 4, and 3 Ball: large 
small Serpents, Whecls, Mines, and other descriptions of Tyrotech- 
nics, of a warranted manufactre, and at New York prices. 

N. B.—Private Parties and Cornmittees of Arrangements can be 
furnised with large or snall displays, suitable for celebrating the 
coming Fourth. 

A few large Rockets for sale. Country Merchants and Dealers 
are particularly invited to give us a call before pune 











where. Rocnester City Garpex. Main-st. e 
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